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THE CHALLENGE OF BUDDHISM 
THE EDITOR 


That Christianity and Buddhism can or should destroy or. 

Survival. coalesce with each other is both unlikely and undesirable. 
~ Rather will they approach a “steady” approximation in their 

moral and religicus emphases. For “both possess much truth and neither 
is wholly beyond illusion.”” They should, therefore, “settle down to live 
side by side on terms of amity and cooperation and friendly rivalry.” 
“Buddha has a message for many of us in the West—all of us, perhaps 
..Christ has also a message for the East and for all of it.” Yet 
“neither of them is a final and complete picture of the Ultimate and 
Absolute.”” They differ as to genius; Buddhism inclining to be negative 
while Christianity inclines equally to be positive. Christian thought 
involves, however, “certain grave difficulties from which Buddhism is 
free,” and in some places Buddhism also has “certain great advantages 
of an initial sort over its western rival.” Each, however, may learn 
irom the other. ‘The world needs both.” There will be thrust upon 
them the task of “united effort to defend a spiritual view of the world, 
an idealistic view of human life and the way to live it.’ Such are 
the arresting inferences Dr. Pratt draws from his study of present-day 
Buddhism in the volume reviewed in Our Book Table. (page 331) They 
merit careful consideration by missionaries. They are the fruit of an 
‘laborate exploration of the modern Buddhist mind. F or that reason 


we give them special —cieesomomne 
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| Dr. Pratt recognizes, of course, that there has been and 
Conflict. still is conflict, and only a comparatively small degree of 
intercourse and exchange of ideas, between these two 
religions. He urges, however, that the former should cease and the 
latter increase. Numerically Christianity appears to be the stronger, 
being credited in 1923 with 564,510,000 adherents of all shades of 
opinion, while Buddhists were credited with 138,031,000 adherents, 
This latter figure is probably too small, as while the number of ardent 
Buddhists in China is far from being equal to her population yet Budd- 
hism seems to wield a wider influence therein than the figures as given 
suggest. Christianity has also driven the wedge of its influence into 
international life deeper than Buddhism.. Statistics and geographical 
extension are not, however, final criteria of either their relation or survival 
value; the issue raised by Dr. Pratt will not be settled on: the basis of 
statistical strength. Buddhism is again becoming missionary.. The con- 
flict will continue, therefore, unless cooperative amity takes its place. 
Now “it is the Christian missionaries who have done all the attacking 
and almost all the fighting.” To establish cooperative amity, if desir- 
able, is, therefore, primarily a matter of readjustment on their part. 
In China, for instance, Buddhists have shown readier tolerance in listening 
to expositions of the Christian faith than vice versa. Such cooperative 
amity should not, and indeed is quite unlikely to become, the major 
activity of either of these “faiths.’”’ But would not such cooperative 
amity and religious searching serve the ends of both better than conflict? 
The answer to this question can only come through actual experiments 
which are as yet too rare to justify prophecy in connection therewith. 
To read Dr. Pratt’s book, however, is to find such a question challenging 
one squarely and staunchly. What do you think? There is not wanting 
evidence to show that at times Buddhism disturbs some of the Christian 
salients in China quite as much as Christianity disturbs Buddhism. 
In raising the issue briefly outlined above Dr. Pratt 
Some Special emphasizes again and again the special significance and 
Aspects of values of Christianity. Christian nations “have usually 
Christianity. shown more feeling for society, more energy in politics 
and more initative in reform’ than Buddhist nations 
“Ts it,” asks Dr. Pratt, “because they are Christian or because they aft 
Western? I wish I knew!” Would Buddhism have been equally 
aggressive had it gone the other way round the world? To such 
hesitating queries he adds numerous certainties about Christianity. Its 
emphasis on the personality of God. is clear and strong compared with 
that of Buddhism. Its interest in and efforts at social reform have 
been greater. It is superior in the “production of happiness and 
morality.” “And no one (too strong a statement for China!) is ready 
to take off his coat and make the sacrifices necessary for this sort 0 
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work (social reform) except the Christian missionary.” Joy is the 
keynote of the Christian experience: peace that of the Buddhist. The 
Hinayana at its best lacks something of the “unreserved self-forgetting 
devotion of Jesus’ teaching and example’; the\ Mahayana lays less 
emphasis upon the moral life than Christianity; Christianity is superior 
to both in “actual and efficient helpfulness.” “There can be no doubt,” 
furthermore, “‘that the psychological power of the image of Christ is 
unique.” Dr. Pratt thus provides a sure foundation for a firm con- 
viction that Christianity has a vital contribution to make to the East. 
Even with such a strong headway, however, Dr. Pratt does not anticipate 
that as will supplant Buddhism. 

Buddhism shows an “almost complete lack of anything 
Some Special that could properly be called religious education.” This, 
Aspects of as regards the future of Buddhism is, perhaps, its chief 
Buddhism. _ weakness. Some of its negative aspects, however, carry 

with them positive correlatives. Its literature is plenti- 
ful but it is not tied down to loyalty to a book or books as such. India 
did not back it up with political support and it does not have to extricate 
itself from treaty privileges. It is, as already noted, non-aggressive. 
Nevertheless it shows a “spiritual strength of a quiet sort” and “a power 
of passive resistance.”” Even the non-aggressiveness “of the typical 
Buddhist is a kind of strength in reserve; it is the gentleness of the 
strong man who refuses to push his way in a crowd.” With this goes 
“remarkable elasticity and adaptability,’ not possessed in equal degree 
by any other religion. When entering other lands than that of its birth 


‘this has been “never through conquest or through migration but solely 


by the spread of ideas.”’ It has, perhaps, “‘rather more’’ original elements 
than any other religion. It has brought blessings to some lands and 
many people. Like Christianity it is a religion of growth. And, taken 
as a whole, it is still alive and showing in many centers signs of revival. 
Above all its chief emphasis, though mixed with much that is strange 
and contradictory, is spiritual. It is not swamped in pessisism as many 
have averred, and it shows no signs of considering itself ready to yield 

to a supplanter in those lands where is still carries on. 
} Christianity and Buddhism overlap in ideas and em- 
Some Common phases, though to what extent even such 2 masterly 
Emphases.. _— book as this does not permit of marking off definitely 
the boundaries thereof. Both are marked by a wide 


diversity of ultimate interpretations and ideas. Uncertainty about and 


discussion of the relation of faith and works is found in both. There 
are even a few traces of extreme Calvinism in Buddhism—ability to 
‘xercise faith being sometimes thought of as predetermined. “As a 
matter of credal agreement there is no such thing as Buddhism, Hinduism, 
or Christianity,” though each has an inherent unity that permits reference 
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to them as separate entities. Furthermore, “If Buddhists cannot agree ' 


on the nature and position of the Buddha, no more can Christians on 
the nature and position of Christ.” Both are confronted by-a common i 
danger—imodernistic naturalism and rationalism. It would seem to us, ; 


however, though Dr. Pratt does not so infer, that since Buddhism had 
originally a rather “rationalistic, objective and scientific attitude’’ it js 
less well entrenched at this point than Christianity to meet this common ! 
danger. Will this common danger, however, serve as a focusing point 
for that cooperative amity which Dr. Pratt thinks should characterize D 
their future relationship? To these the negative overlappings of these pl 
two religions may be added some of those given as on the positive side. a1 
Both aim at the “cultivation of the inner life.’ The Buddha is often B 
looked on as the “ideal of what humanity might be, and of what each te 


of us ought to be.” Christians, of course, quite definitely and com- in 
pletely look on Christ as embodying the same value. “I am not sure,” pr 
says Dr. Pratt, “that the Buddhist doctrine of love is (except for its 
fear of sorrow) very different from the Christian” : and many Buddhists C 


insist that “‘we ought to-love one another and be mutually helpful.” ) 
For the Buddhist sin is mainly something done against the self; for 
the Christian something done against God; a vital and important distinc- 
tion. Both, however, say much against sin. Mysticism plays its part Hint 
in both; the mystical ecstacy being equally rare in both. Then as to dre 
ultimate reality the thought of many Christians accords with that of WV 
many Buddhists. This means primarily “spiritual freedom” and it is 
“fundamentally moral’; for Buddhists while it is ‘decidedly impersonal’ 
it is as “certainly spiritual’; “at the heart of being there is no mere 
abstract essence but an outstreaminz compassion”; one of its charac- 
teristic products in the religious life is “universal pity.” In China, at 
least, the petitional prayer plays a large part in Buddhism. These 
overlappings do not spell identity of meaning in every case: neither do 
we conclude therefrom that the two religions are alike. But they do 
force upon us the question, Is conflict between the two possessors of Me 
these common values’ necessary 
There are dangers involved in accepting the challenge Dr. 
The New Pratt makes. These are carefully considered in a book @ .,,, 
Spirit. recently published by Dr. Fleming of Union Theological HJ s,,. 
Seminary.! This same book shows, however, that friendly hier 
intercourse and exchange of ideas is already going on to some extent 
between adherents of these two “faiths.” We do not draw special MH yin 
attention either to Dr. Pratt’s challenge or this tendency in order to MM yp, 
urge them. Both these writers show definitely, however, that a neW MM },41 
temper and a new spirit is springing up at many of the points where Mj —_ 
these religions meet. Shall we tramp this down or shall we foster it we 


1. Attitudes Toward Other Faiths. 
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with wise safeguards? Frequently was Dr. Pratt told that “a good 
Christian is really a good Buddhist, without knowing it.” Energetic 
iconoclasm could, of course, soon dissipate that notion! But that seems 
no longer feasable. 
Christianity in its course round the wore went north- 
Deeper east; Buddhism north-west. The first now marks the 
Appreciation. Qccident, the second the Orient. One may, of course, 
draw his impressions of Buddhism from such works as 
Dore’s “Researches into Chinese Superstitions’? and those numerous 
places in China where it is mixed with Taoism and moribund, and thus 
arrive at an estimate of it diverse from that presented by Dr. Pratt. 
But the relationship of Christianity and Buddhism must be considered in 
terms of the best of each. Only thus can one face fairly the challenge 
in the situation, which calls, at least, for a deepening of mutual ap- 
preciation. | 
Is there anything in the idea that a religion may 
Cooperation for overcome the political predilections and prejudices of 
International the lands through which it passes so that ultimately 
Peace. it will operate to induce cooperation between them 
along lines of either or both their political and religious 
interests? If Asia ever gets an All-Asia Alliance—one of its modern 
dreams !—will this, for instance, be rooted partly in its Buddhist heritage? 
Will the religion of ‘Christian’ nations lead them finally to discard 
their armaments and jealousies? At the moment one seems as likely 
asthe cther! Our questioning, however, may be pushed one step further 
than this and further than even Dr. Pratt has pushed it. Is it possible 
icr these two religions, both of which are “pacifist” at heart, to lay aside 
their own conflict and work together for the peace of the world that 
tugether they encircle? Both will, as a matter of fact, participate in a 
“Religious Peace Conference,’ planned for 1930. 
— The challenge here briefly cutlined must be approached 
Meeting the and solved by Christians in staunch loyalty to Christ and 
Challenge. in the atmosphere of his spirit? Is there not, however, 
more danger to the spiritual life of mankind in their 
continuing to fight each other than in a mutual trial of cooperative amity? 
Such cooperative fraternization must not, if recognized as desirable, 
blur our vision and understanding of Christ. But history shows that 
“a faith that is vital and dynamic may distinctly gain from its contact 
with other systems.’* Here, then, is a new and far-reaching challenge! 
What should we do about it? Does the world need, as Dr. Pratt claims, 
both these far-flung and ancient “faiths” ? 


2. Interestingly enough Dr. Pratt does not refer to these volumes in his copious 
references to writers on Buddhism. 

3. Attitudes Toward Other Faiths, Fleming, page 61. 

4. Attitudes Toward Other Faiths, Fleming, page 147. 
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THE NEW MISSIONARIES! 


The present strength of the missionary body in China js 
Declining about 5,600 of whom approximately eighty percent are in 
Missionary China: this is about sixty-eight percent of its strength— 
Fervor. 8,200—three years ago. The present tendency is to keep 
this strength constant. The annual depletion of the 
missionary ranks is, it has been estimated, about seven percent. On 
this basis China needs a minimum of 400 new missionaries annually, 
which is fifty-five percent of all those sent out by the boards in 1928, 
about sixty-one percent of the number (650) who actually came to China 
in 1917 and seventy-five percent of the average number arriving in 
any one of the years from 1916-1919 inclusive. What are the prospects 
that these new missionaries will be forthcoming? The need might be 
met in part for a time by the return of senior missionaries temporarily 
separated from their work in China and their boards. Even so the call 
for new missionaries will grow in urgency! To analyze this need and 
the probabilities of meetirig it, a conference met ,at Pocono, Penna, 
U.S.A., on January 31, 1929, to consider the “‘Recruiting, Selection and 
Preparation of Missionaries.’ Those present agreed that western 
Christians are nowhere near the end of their “missionary” task. To 
this conclusion the Chinese Church would, in general, earnestly assent. 
The same conference stated, however, that there has been “a startling 
decrease in the number of men and women” volunteering for service 
abroad. Between the years 1920-1927 it was found that the number 
of new missionaries “‘sailing’’ decreased two-thirds; but between the 
years 1920-1928 the number of new student volunteers decreased ninety 
percent! A study of 11,000 missionaries showed, also, that thirty- 
nine percent of those who “sailed” withdrew, within the first five years, 
and sixty-two percent within the first ten years. This is, of- course, 
a heavy turnover. However, it is encouraging to note that only 15.5% 
of these withdrawals were classed as “misfits,” and that the turnover in 
non-mission agencies is even greater. Inasmuch as the supply of new 
missionaries depends mainly upon the student volunteers, this situation 
is indeed “startling’’! In 1928 the number of new student volunteers 
in America was only 252. Asa result, in three, four or five years the 
supply of new missionaries, if dependent thereon, will only be about 
half those needed in China alone! 
The Conference attempted to diagnose this decline. The 
Causes Of causes given therefor are numerous. The constant emphasis 
Decline. on, and sometimes exaggeration of, current hostility to 
religion and Christianity is one of them. Uncertainty 
about the relation to Christian offerings of the religious and cultural 
values of “mission” fields, now outcropping in the minds of Oriental 
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and Occidental Christians, is another. Then, too, the “social idealism’ 
of the Christian youth concerned does not gear into “missionary” service 
as they understand its present character. There is noted in these youth 
also, a changing, weakening, or even lack of religious conviction: and, 
in many cases, a “vagueness of conception as to the uniqueness of the 
Christian Message.’’ In short, they are uncertain as to what Occidental 
Christians have to give Oriental peoples. In consequence, there is 
“confusion” about the place and future of the whole “missionary” 
enterprise. All this is largely explained by some striking admissions 
made in this Conference report. These indicate that the practice of the 
Christian message by its adherents and beneficiaries in “‘Christian’’ lands 
does not gear into the social idealism moving these potential “missionary”’ 
candidates. “The biggest obstacles” to securing these ncw missionaries, 
are “probably” the “non-Christian aspects of American life, even inside 
our churches.”’ “The Protestant churches of the United States and 


Canada need evangelization.’”’ “We are aware that our own countries 


are mission fields (italics ours) too.” Space forbids evaluating these 
admissions. The absence, however, of “unique” Christian fruits in a 
“Christian” civilization is evidently a prominent cause of this uncertainty 
about the “‘uniqueness of the Christian Message.”’ ; 

After reading over this lengthy report, we find that the 
Another: inhibitions that make these potential “missionaries” hesitate 
Viewpoint. to volunteer do not affect us as deeply as them. Anti- 

Christian hostility is, for us, a stimulus to better service, 
not a reason for throwing it over. Our rising appreciation of China’s 
cultural and religious heritage does not reduce us to the point of despair 
about our own offerings, though it does make us want to talk less about 
“handing down” anything to China and much more about mutual sharing. 
Whatever the ultimate worth of China's ancient heritage, Christians are 
under the obligation to share all they have. Finally, our desire to share 
our experience of God in Christ with the Chinese is as keen as ever. 
The inadequacy of “unique” Christian fruits in our own civilization, 
though it makes us cautious in talking about “‘superiorities,” does not 
block our efforts. The Church in China is, as a matter of fact, com- 
mitted to secular and social reconstruction as well as to individual and 
spiritual regeneration. In addition to the factors in “‘Christian”’ ctviliza- 
tions that inhibit “missionary” volunteering, two stand out on the field 
of service itself. First, the direction of Christian work in China is 
passing from missions and boards to Chinese Christians and churches. 
Aggressive westerners are thus placed where they must wait on Chris- 
tans and churches that must perforce often advance with what looks 
like inadequate aggressiveness. Second, it is, and for a long time will 
be, difficult to insure that every missionary who comes to China will 
find just precisely the task he or she prefers. Perhaps both these 
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difficulties will be lessened for those of mature experience and experts. 
the two types of missionaries now most in demand on some “mission” 
fields. This apparently explains why out of a gross total of 1,186 
“calls,” mentioned in this report, fifty percent were for educationists, 
It is interesting to note, also, that the majority of these “calls” were 
for women workers. 

Of the various types of missionaries called for those 
The Pioneer intended for the evangelistic and social spheres will 
Spirit Needed. probably find it hardest to confine their service to the 

job they prefer. But none of them will find it easy 
to concentrate on one professional task. This is part of the “missionary” 
hazard! China is in a state of flux. For a long time, therefore, Chris- 
tian work in most places and institutions will go on changing. Anomalies 
will long exist in the Christian as in the political world. This changeable- 
ness will affect materially and constantly the service the ‘missionary’ can 
or should render. After all, however, a measure of uncertainty as to what 
a new missionary may ultimately do, and the necessity of adjustability 
to tasks as they arise, have always been characteristics of Christian service 
‘in China. The sacrifice of professional satisfaction in the interests of 
tasks pressing for solution has always been a part of the missionary call. 
Comparatively few missionaries have been able to devote themselves to 
their chosen activities. The need for such adjustability is increased by 
the state of flux prevailing. Only a pioneer spirit, therefore, can meet 
this situation. The best laid plans of boards, missions and churches will 
not enable many missionaries to avoid the gaps that must be filled by 
those who often came to do something else. For a long time “mission- 
ary’’ service in China will involve this pioneer risk. The chosen few 
may escape it. But many new missionaries, like most of their pre- 
decessors, will have to take it. To those who find the “uniqueness’ 
of Christianity obscured by its inadequacy of “unique fruits” in their 
own civilization, we would suggest that modern “missionary” service 
is a way of rediscoveriig, together with all peoples, the mind and meaning 
of Christ for all civilisations. This is the keynote of the ‘‘evangeliza- 
tion” needed by the churches from which the neu missionaries must 
come. To be a pioneer under new circumstances and to share in re- 
discovering the mind of Christ and manifesting his spirit would seem 
to furnish the basis of a itcw call to “missionary” service that answers 
the difficulties thereto disclosed in this report. The call to sacrificial 
service, though somewhat different in kind, is really as great and as 
urgent as it ever was under the circumstances now passing. 
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Religious Liberty in International Law 
PHILLIPS BRADLEY 


ELIGIOUS liberty as a matter of international concern may be 
traced to early sources in the intercourse of different peoples— 
intercourse which involved the right of hospitality. Religious 
liberty, as a matter of specific international recognition and 

protection however, developed, on the one hand, from the European 
sectarianisms of the post-Reformation period, and, on the other from 
the contacts of Christian with non-Christian peoples. 

Even before the fall of Constantinople in 1453, (as early as 

Charlemagne), the Ottoman rulers had granted trading privileges to 
Europeans, and with the right of recourse to the jurisdiction of ‘their 


own countries. Out of the religious wars. of the Reformation there 


arose many conflicting religions as well as national loyalties. There 
were a number of important internal laws and agreements on the subject 
of religious tolerations, e.g., the Pact of Warsaw, 1573, the Edict of 
Nantes, 1598, etc., and some treaties, such as the Peace of Augsburg, 
all of which may be said to have been codified by the all-embracing 
Treaty of Westphalia, 1648, which provided, significantly, for the _ 
maintenance of the principles of the peace by the signatories. 

Perhaps, by dividing the question of religious liberty in international 
laws along these lines of historical growth, we may arrive at a clearer 
conception of its present status. First, there is the matter of the con- 
tacts of East and West, and how religious liberty has been recognized 
in treaties. Then there is the further question of the protection of 
religious (and other) liberties within the European States themselves. 
This, again may be divided into action taken by the state concerned, 
and action internationally. Finally, a brief comparison will make clear 
the importance of a clear definition of the relation of Church and state, 
especially where not only sects but religions themselves exist side by side. 


EAST AND WEST 


The history of extraterritoriality is too well known to need more 
than a summary.* There is a treaty dating from 944 between the 
bvzantine Emperors and the Varangians in Russia, dealing with ex- 
traterritorial privileges, and before 956 a group of Arab merchants were 


living in Canton with the privilege of governing themselves according 


*Mr. G. W. Keeton's “The Development of Extraterritoriality in China,” Longmans 
Green & Co., London, is a recent and thorough study. 


Nore of the REcorper are reminded that the Editorial Board assumes no 
responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles — in these pages. 
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to Moslem law. Of course, the best known of the early regulations 
were the so called Capitulations granted by the Turks to Francis I of 
France in 1535, and later extended to some fifteen countries. It js 
important to note that these treaties and the later ones of a similar 
nature concluded by the European states and America with China, 
Japan and Siam, granted unilateral privileges, running only toward 
foreign nationals in these countries. Perhaps, in the first case at least, 
this was so because, in the view of the Porte, they were grants of favor 
by (to quote the English Capitulations) “the prince of these present 


times, the only Monarch of this age, able to give scepters to the potentates. 


of the whole world, etc.” 
The evolution of Sino-American treaties offers an example of the 


increasing definiteness of the protection of religious liberty by such 
treaties. In the Treaty of 1844, there was no specific mention of 
religious questions, but only general guarantees of the peaceful pursuits 
of all occupations, and of extraterritoriality (Articles 19 and 25). In the 
Treaty of 1858 a specific right to teach the languages of the Empire 
and to employ people to “assist in literary labors’ was added (Article 
25) and an even more important Article (29) which runs as follows :— 
“the principles of the Christian religion, as professed by the Protestant 
and Roman Catholic Churches, are recognized as teaching men to do 
good, and to do unto others as they would have others do to them. 
Hereafter those who quietly profess and teach these doctrines shall not 
be harassed or persecuted on account of their faith. Any person, 
whether citizen of the United States or Chinese Convert who, according 
to these tenets peacefully teach (sic) or practice (sic) the principles 
of Christianity, shall in no case be interfered with or molested.” 

In the treaty of 1868, reciprocal rights of travel, residence and 
education on an equal footing were guaranteed (Articles 6-7). The 
treaty of 1880 gave the United States the right to suspend Chinese 
emigration to the United States, but obliged it to protect laborers in the 
United States and to secure most favored nation treatment for them 
in the country. Finally, the treaty of 1903 re-enacted the guarantee of 
the Treaty of 1858 plus the right of Missionary Societies to own and 
lease land and buildings, and a general protection of Chinese converts 
from onerous restrictions and from taxation for the support of other 
religious bodies (Article 14). 


DIPLOMACY AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


The government of the United States has taken the general position 
that while it guaranteed religious freedom to all within its jurisdiction, 
it could not interfere in the internal affairs of other countries to secure 
freedom of American Missionary enterprise. Whereas in the case 
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of China or Turkey, specific rights had been granted by treaty the 
government has been willing to interpose for the recognition of these 
sights in practice. Where, however, no treaty stipulations existed, or 
where the relations of Church and state were peculiarly close, the 
Government has consistently refused to support American citizens who 
come into conflict with local authority. That these cases were mostly 
in European Catholic countries does not mean that the rule does not 
apply elsewhere. For instance, Mr. Fisk, the United States Secretary 
of State wrote to Mr. Seward, Minister to China in 1876—“you are 
to understand, of course, to confine your statement (in regard to in- 
terference with American citizens on account of their Christian religion) 
to the maintenance of religious views, and not to contemplate the obtru- 
sive presentation of certain views in violation of the laws of a country 
in which the parties voluntarily have entered.” On the other hand, the 
correspondence of the 19th Century by all the European Foreign Offices 
is full of diplomatic notes dealing with the restrictive regulations which 
existed in non-Christian countries. Restrictions as to the form and 
place of holding worship, the circulation of books, the right of teaching, 
etc., have been frequently protested against where they were deemed to 
come into conflict with treaty stipulations. 


ENDING EXTERRITORIALITY 


The sbsoiiilion of extraterritoriality has come about in different ways, 
or better, under different circumstances. 

In the case of Japan, the adoption of European law codes and 
modernized administration facilitated the ratification of treaties with 
the extraterritorial powers which took effect in 1899. It was an action 
of goodwill tempered by the grqwing importance of Japan as a world 
power. In the case of Morocco and the other Barbary states, the 
creation of French and Italian protectorates resulted in the extension of 
their laws to those areas and the consequent suppression of extra- 
territorial privileges. In the case of Siam, the treaty of 1920 with 
the United States served as a model for others which were negotiated 
during the next six years and successfully pushed to ratification, largely 
under American influence and goodwill. In the case of Turkey, the 
Treaty of Sevres was superseded by events culminating in the Turkish 
National State. When the Treaty of Lausanne was signed in 1923, the 
European states recognized as an accomplished fact that the capitulations 
no longer held .water. China’s extraterritorial privileges are slowly 
giving way. The first chapter at Washington in 1921-2, the next, 
the Commission of 1926, the third, the growth of a new national 
government, the fourth...? Persia, too, has abolished extraterritoriality. 
These privileges of foreign states have included, as seen above, various 
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but specific guarantees of religious toleration for Christianity. As the ( 


right of religious liberty and equality is recognized within the state, t 
guaranteed by constitutional action, and accepted in fact as well as law, 
one more justification for the continuance of the treaties is wiped off t 
slate. | 

f 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN EUROPE 


These treaties represent the support of Christian governments for HM ! 
their nationals’ desire to spread the Christian gospel. But within i » 
Europe, the divisions among the Christian sects have led to no less MM 
insistent demands for the protection of the religious (and other) rights 3 ™ 
of racial minorities in various countries. The “map of Europe”. has # °° 
been pretty fluid during the past century and new boundaries: have 
created new problems. In addition there were numerous treaties after 3 ™ 
that of Westphalia (1648) which protected the religious rites and ir 
teaching of different sects in the over-seas possessions of European states. 
In fact, such provisions may be looked upon as a normal part of any 
treaty of this sort; the Danish-American Convention of August Ist, 
1916, transferring the Origin Islands to the United States, contains wi 
(Article 6) a guarantee of this sort. A review of this development, 
culminating in the minorities treaties of 1919 and 1920, offers many 
interesting suggestions for the future. 

These treaties, from the earliest of the type, die: Treaty of Oliva, 
between Sweden and Poland in 1660, were defective in that they imposed J the 
no sanctions for the enforcement of the responsibilities they created. 9 pro 
Only occasionally was a clause inserted which gave one state the right 9 ati 
to bring to the attention of another infractions of the obligations; for 9 of } 
the most part, little cr no responsibility remained after the treaty was Bm equ: 


ratified. | refu 

The Berlin Congress of 1878 made a step forward in making § 22, 
specific pronouncements on the protection of religious liberty. in European 9 gua 
Turkey which were later elaborated in definite treaties running to definite JM the 
areas. The Concert of Europe was none too effective an agency for gj Ver: 
international action; it did at least represent a certain collective interest Hj min 
which might display itself in collective action, in the observance of these 9 Pow 
rights. After the two Balkan Wars, the interests of religious and ij 
racial minorities were recognized and partially protected in the treaties, Rout 


but the Great War broke up the Concert and “the system of Policy’ 9 %t | 


which it represented. these 
Two aspects of this development are worth noting. In the first the 
place, the guarantees take on greater precision and definiteness. Both Mj ™ad 
as between Christian and non-Christian and among Christian countries, “a 
hun 


the treaties become clearer and more detailed. By 1914, there had 
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developed a large body of precedent upon which to build. Second, 
the increasingly common interest of all states in the elimination of this 
cause of irritation and possible conflict was being realized throughout 
the 19th century. Nationalism in Europe took on a-new and more 
sinister complexion, national boundaries failed to reflect national senti- 
ments, racial antagonisms found convenient pretexts in linguistic and 
religious differences. The need for common action to prevent the in- 
fection of nationalist “religions’ (as Professor Hayes calls it in his 
brilliant ‘‘Essays on Nationalism’) from spreading became apparent 
to all, and the treaties of the last half century before the Great War 
tried to satisfy this need. But even, as when Austria Hungary re- 
cognized the right of the Mohammedan minority in Bosnia and 
Hergogovina to practice their own religion (in 1879) the reciprocal 
nature of the obligation to play fair with minorities was all too in- 
frequently carried out. Perhaps because the European states considered 
their constitutional and legal safeguards more complete and effective 
than those of other countries, perhaps because they wished to retain 
freedom of action toward their own minorities they were much more 
willing to take joint action against non-Christian powers than against 
one of their own number. 
THE MINORITIES TREATIES 2 
Like many other questions created by “the new map of Europe,” 
the problem of minorities had to be faced at Versailles in 1919. It 
proved impossible, as President Wilson had hoped, to draw up a 
satisfactory clause to be- inserted directly in the Covenant of the League 
of Nations (owing to the insistent demand for the recognition of racial 
equality, which several states, including the United States, emphatically 
qgigd cuaranteeing religious freedom and equality. But in Article 
22, there is inserted in relation to Class B. and Class C. Mandates a 
suarantee of religious liberty which falls under the administration of 
the Mandates’ Commission of the League. And, as a result of the 
Versailles Treaty, no less than ten treaties guaranteeing the rights of 
minorities were signed between the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers on the one hand and the new countries of Eastern Europe 
m the other; Poland, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Greece, 
Roumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Turkey. The treaty with Armenia did 
lot come into effect. Seven of these treaties place the protection of 
these rights directly under the League. In addition to these treaties, 
the Baltic States, Latvia, Lithuania, Esthonia, Finland, and Albania, 
made declarations embodying the same rights as those specified in the 
treaties before being admitted to the League. Finally, there are a 
tunber of bi-lateral treaties betwee states with mutual minorities which 
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go into even greater detail as to the rights of their respective minorities, 
Italy is to-day the only state with an acute minority problem not bound 
by any treaty stipulations, a situation as anomalous as it is unfortunate. 

The Polish Treaty was the first of these minorities signed and 
may be taken as typical. Article 2 provided that “all inhabitants of 
Poland shall be entitled to the free exercise, whether public or private, 
of any creed, religion or belief, whose practices are not inconsistent 
with public order or private morals.” Article 7 guarantees that “dif- 
ferences of religious creed or confession shall not prejudice any Polish 
national in relation to the enjoyment of civil or political rights,” and 
further guarantees the use of his native language in meetings and 
intercourse of all kinds, including religion. Articles 10-11 provide 
special guarantees for the Jewish nationals: Article 9 ensures the 
equitable distribution of educational funds to “racial, religious and 
linguistic minorities”; Article 12 provides for the reference of all 
disputes to the Council of the League and to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice. : 

In most cases these guarantees have been written into the con- 
stitutions of the countries concerned. Where, as for instance, in 
Roumania, this has not been accomplished, the guarantees have not, 
perhaps, been so faithfully respected. 

“The procedure,” to quote Miss M. P. Mair’s excellent. study, 
“The Protection of Minorities’* “at present in force, then, is as 
follows :—Petitions (from the minority groups within a state) are 
communicated direct to the Secretariat (of the League). If they 
satisfy the five conditions they are sent to the Government for comment. 
(The five conditions used in practice since 1921 by the Secretariat are 
as follows :— 


Petitions: 


(a) Must have in view the protection of minorities in accordance 
with the treaty ; 
- (b) Must not be submitted in the form of a request for a severance 
of political relations (of minority and the state concerned) ; 

(c) Must not emanate from an _— or unauthenticated 
source ; 

(d) Must abstain from violent language; : 

(e) Must contain information or refer to facts (not recently the 
subject of a petition). 


The Government must reply within three weeks, and if it wishes 
to submit observations has two months, with a possible extension, in 
which to prepare them. Petition and comments are then sent together 


*London, Christophers. 
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to all members of the Council and examined by the Committee of three 
(Council Members) which reports to the full Council. All this takes 
place automatically and is merely a method of informing the Council 
of the state of affairs. The judicial action of the Council only begins 
at the next stage, when the question is formally raised by one of its 
members.” | 

From this brief survey it is apparent that no action may result. 
Unless a state member of the Council raises the question of the facts 
treated in the petition as a matter likely to lead to a war and so 
brings it to the notice of and within the conciliatory procedure of the 
Council, no action will be taken on the petition. And the Assembly, 
is in practice excluded from the consideration of, or, at least, action 
upon, minority questions. | 

A number of suggestions for the improvement of the procedure 
have been made. Strongest perhaps in its logic is that there should 
be greater publicity in all the proceedings on petitions. There is every 
reason why the situation raised for discussion should receive the most 
thorough and open discussion. ‘Toward this end, it has been proposed 
also that there should be a Permanent Minorities Commission, similar 
to the Permanent Mandates Commission, and that neutral League 
officials should observe the operation of the Treaties on the spot. What- 
ever defects may, however, be pointed out in the present procedure, 
it is true, as Miss Mair says, that “a Council disposed to shirk its 
duties might have allowed the Treaties to become a dead letter. But it 
was not in this spirit that the Council began its work. That troubles 
exist (in. the minorities countries) and are disregarded would not be 
contemplated for a moment by anyone with a personal knowledge of 
the work done at Geneva.”* 

So much for the solution of the problems of religious liberty within 
Europe by international action. An analysis of the cases under the 
Minorities Treaties would be a most profitable exploration, but none 
of them has to do solely with religious worship, but, more generally, 
with Church schools and linguistic rights. The Treaties stand, however, 
as the most effective guarantees of the rights of Minorities, including 
religious rights. .’ 


PROTECTION BY THE STATE 


It remains to mention briefly the situation within a state in regard 
to religious toleration. As has been said, most constitutions today 


_*Miss Mair’s book is the most thorough and impartial study of the minorities 
question in English and should be consulted by anyone interested in the question for 
a thorough analysis of the cases so far reviewed at Geneva. See also, for the most 
important instance of a breach of religious liberty, under the treaties; Z. de Szasz 

Minorities in Rumanian Transylvania” (London, Richards). 
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guarantee freedom of worship, both public and private, and prohibit | 


civil or legal discriminations on account of any religious beliefs or 
practices not inconsistent with public order or private morals. This 
is, however, largely a growth of the 19th century and represents the 
result of two or three centuries of struggle to achieve it in the countries 
split, religiously, by the Reformation. Nor was the result universal. 
The countries with State Chukches during the 19th century generally 
discriminated against other sects, either forbidding worship not accord- 
ing to the State Church ritual altogether, or prohibiting public preaching, 
teaching, publication of books, etc. Nor is the question of entire 
religious toleration wholly settled yet—the debates in Germany over the 
Education Bill and the crisis in the French Cabinet over the Finance Bill 
this year (1928) indicate how near the surface the question still lies 
in Europe—in popular feeling, if not in law. The suppression of the 
Catholic Boys’ Clubs in Italy and the whispering campaign in America 
against Mr. Smith are other recent examples. 

Occasionally, the problem becomes acute legally as well as politically. 
The anti-clerical campaign:in France of the early 1900’s found its 
counterpart in Mexico in 1917 in Article 27 of the Constitution which 
authorized the nationalization of the Church, and in 1926, in the Pre- 
sidential Decrees which carried the constitution into effect. The policy 
of the Catholic Church in Mexico had aroused the antagonism of all 
classes and resulted in severe restrictions on the previous jurisdiction of 
the Church. Only Mexican born ministers were allowed to carry on 
religious exercises, all religious acts were restricted to the interior of 
Churches, no educational work was allowed any Churches or Ministers, 
and all Church property, including the Churches themselves, was _ na- 
tionalized.* Similarly, in Russia, there has been a general reaction in 
official circles against the Church. But it is significant that foreign 
countries have confined their diplomatic interposition in both cases to 
the maintenance of equal treatment for their nationals in the enforcement 
of such restrictions. Only in the case of actual violence or unequal or 


discriminatory treatment (as in the case of nationals molested for other . 


reasons) would any claim for compensation arise. Nor would a foreign 
state be justified in requesting the mitigation of any laws which applied 
to all alike. This, as has been pointed out above, has been the traditional! 
view of the American State Department. 

If we compare the various forms of protection described above, 
we see that differences between sects or religions have only too often 
been made the pretext for unequal treaties between Christian and non- 
Christian states. The abrogation of these treaties has, on the other 


*On The Mexican situation see: Hackett, C. M. “The Mexican Revolution 
1910-26,” Boston, World Peace Foundation. 
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hand, come from the efforts of the non-Christian states themselves. 
In most cases this has been a peaceful process, and the recognition 
of the equal status of these countries has been achieved through their 
own efforts. It is determined often by their willingness to claim it, 
and too frequently is retarded by the selfishness or inertia of vested 
foreign interests. But its coming is inevitable with the growth within 
acountry of order and security. And, indeed, it is no mark of inequality 
that special provisions for the protection of minorities should continue, 
as they have, for instance, in the post war treaties in Europe. It is 
only as the spirit of toleration becomes general within a country that 
formal protection needs to be withdrawn from those who are likely to 
suffer from the lack of it. That spirit does not grow in an atmosphere 
of violence and hatred; the beneficiaries of inequality can hasten or 
retard its development by their actions and attitudes. It is an interesting 
fact that this spirit has seemed to flourish best in those countries where 
there is the substance as well as the form of democratic institutions, 
where heads are counted instead of being broken, while the people of 
these countries have frequently exhibited it least when they have gone 
to other and supposedly less democratic countries. It may well be that 
the West will learn this final lesson of democracy from the East, and 
so help to complete the fruits of toleration. | 


Note: “Treaties, Acts and Regulations Relating to Missionary Freedom,” pub- 
lished by the International Missionary Council, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York, or 2; 
Eaton Place, London, S.W.1, (1923), is: the most complete documentary collection in 
existence and should be consulted by anyone wishing to study the actual methods, 
by treaty and law, of implementing religious freedom. ; 
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The Divine Seed in the Ethical System 
of Chinese Buddhism 


KARL LUDWIG REICHELT 


HE rule laid down by our Lord Jesus Christ, “Ye shall know 
them by their fruits” (Mark, 7:16), has a special bearing upon 
the relation of the different religions. The “fruits,’ in this 
connection, are revealed in various ways, but probably most 

(learly in the ethical aspect of life. In this we have, also, one of the 
| best touchstones when the question of the real value of any particular 
figion comes up. 

_ Looking at Buddhism from this standpoint, much can be said in 
its praise: some very serious defects become obvious also. 

It would not be fair, of course, to expect that all who adhere. to 

Buddhism should always and in every detail live up to the high standards 
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of its ethics. Within the borders of the Christian religion, also, we see 
shortcomings, failures and sins, not only among the indifferent masses 
but also among really sincere and religious Christian people. It. behooves 
us, therefore, to speak with modesty in this connection, about those 
who belong to another fold. However, I do not think that we are doing 
any injustice to our religious brothers in the Buddhist religion when we 
assert that the temptation to confound knowing with acting, the outward 
and painstaking observance of petty rules and ceremonials with a whole- 
hearted and happy fulfilment of the essential moral precepts, is quite 
prominent among them. 

Generally speaking, Buddhien upholds some very important parts 
of the Decalogue as the basic fundamentals of its ethical structure. 
These are:—1. Not to kill any living thing. 2. Not to steal. 3. Not 
to commit adultery. 4. Nottolie. 5. Not to take intoxicating liquors. 
These commandments are called “the five great commandments” 
(% XK RW). They constitute the first and most important of the 
serious vows which must be made in connection with ordination for 
Monkhood. 

Quite a number of laymen and also take the 
same vows together with the monks, thereby becoming somewhat 
separated from the “vulgar masses.” These people are usually known 
under the name of “‘vegetarians” (% 

The next five commandments are meant for the monks and the 
nuns only and have in China only historical interest, few men taking 
serious notice of them in the conduct of their lives. These are:— 
6. Abstinence from perfumes and flowers. 7. Abstinence from singing 
and dancing. 8. Abstinence from the use of big (comfortable) beds. 
9. Abstinence from taking irregular meals. 10. Abstinence from 
acquiring or possessing valuable things. It is historical interest which 
marks, also, the two hundred and fifty monastic vows of the Hinayana, 
which have to be read and assented to during the first part of the 
aforesaid ordination. 

Coming to the second state, the pi-ch’iu ordination (}6 BB WR), 
the vows and rules lead into a more positive and serious situation;’ 
the climax is reached when the great Bodhisattva vows are taken 
(3 GE 7R). At that stage the monks pledge themselves to look down 
upon all other stages, to which previously they have been ordained, as 
of lesser value. These latter vows run as follows:—1. To lead all 
beings, without exception, to salvation. 2. To make an end to all pain 
and suffering. 3. To study the works of the great teachers. 4. To 
perfect themselves so that they can attain to the highest glory of the 
Buddhas. 


1, Cfr. The famous Fan-wang-ching Brahma’s Net. 
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This is the lofty state of the real Shem where people no longer 
are “under the Law, but under Grace.” Very few, however, remain 
on this lofty level. For practical reasons they join one of the schools. 
In these we find that different emphases are laid upon the ethical side 
of life according to the special ideas and systems underlying the various 
branches within Buddhism. 

Some schools are very legalistic. That is the case with the School 
of Discipline, Lii-tsong (#® $%), where a literal ohservance of the Code 
is attempted. The same is partly the case with the earnest and devoted 


adherents of the Meditation School (j@ 4%). Among these latter one 


may sometimes find very ethical individuals, who through a course of 
rigorous meditation and moral training have developed strong and 
commanding characters. In the monasteries it is said of these monks, 
that “they have broken through the natural barrier and have come to- 
the higher understanding.” I have met some of these people and 
have been mightily impressed by the genuine integrity and firmness 
of their character. Money, honor, wordly pleasures, etc., do not seem 
to tempt them. Stern and cold, and, unfortunately, also unaffected by 
the sufferings or joys of their fellowmen, they go straight forward,. 
with a grim determination to achieve personal victory over life and death. 

Against the background of the shockingly large multitudes of 
degraded, ignorant and vicious monks, one feels a great relief at the 
sight of these “ironsides” of moral power and personal nobility. The 
weakest spot in connection with these people is an outspoken selfishness 
and the unlimited use of “white lies.”” Something along the same line 
may be experienced with the best types among the highly philosophical 
branch, the wei-shih party (ME mi 2). Its stern and moral life is often 
impregnated by an air of aloofness and with the joy of those, sometimes 
found among highly intellectual peepee in the West, who are pursuing 
special research work. 

Among the adherents of the Pure Land School (7 + a) one: 
meets with a distinctly different type. As is to be expected, in their 
case the emotional side is strongly developed. The sincere and devoted 
monks, nuns or lay-people in this school, through their emphasis on 
faith, adoration and “free grace,” often attain a high moral standing. 
Frequently also they experience a sudden “conversion.’”’ From the 
deepest depths of despair and misery they are thus sometimes lifted up 
toa state of hope and joy. How natural, then, that a spirit of gratitude 
and warm feeling should beam forth from such persons. Exactly this 
[ have frequently noted. But in many, many cases, one finds among 
the “Pure Land” devotees—just as in ultra-evangelical circles in our 
western homelands—a curious laxity in regard to the basic ethical 
laws of life. Not a few among them join the licentious faction of 
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the “Intellectuals” in the T’ien-tai school, and indulge in unbridled 
living. 


side of Buddhism in the far East. One cannot have been in close contact 
with the Buddhists for a long time without noting, in certain circles, this 
sinister disposition. As a fruit thereof the most fundamental ethical] 
claims are lightly disregarded with a few high-sounding remarks. This 
‘may, for instance, be the case with people who cultivate the methods 
and teachings of the Secret School, the Mi-tsung ( # 4%) but more 
particularly is it the case with certain circles among the Intellectuals, 
the T’ien-tai School (K 4%). The reason why the ‘“Mi-tsung’ 
people can accept this attitude so readily is the well known fact that they 
deem themselves in possession of deep and magic religious formulas, 
which will, when used in the right way by initiates, blot out, in a 
‘moment, all kinds of guilt and moral short- pees and raise them to 
‘the status of a Buddha. 

The T’ien-tai people have yet siaier way of escape. They think 
that by their intellectual insight and deeper understanding of the inner 
‘psychological laws they, when acting immorally, “just commit an out- 
ward sin” which does not defile their inner mind and consciousness. 
Many earnest Buddhists are, however, strongly opposed to this line 
of reasoning. Nevertheless it has a strong grip upon a large number. 
Another reason for this confusion and laxity in regard to the ethical 
side of life is to be found in the Buddhist idea of the laws of, (1) cause 
and effect (Pq #2), (2) Karma (i #@) and, (3) the idea of the 


whole involution and evolution of the universe with its Jaws and 
‘methods of salvation (9 3B). 

We cannot, of course, go into detail here.” We may only touch 
upon some vital points in connection with the ethical side of the 
problem. The doctrine of cause and effect is the very backbone oi 
the whole Buddhist teaching, metaphysical and ethical. In accordance 
with this a man’s state of “happiness or sorrow, piety or worldliness, 


goodness or badness, depends upon the merits or demerits acquired in 


his previous lives. He may have done some good deed, or he may have 
secured a “‘good root” (#§ #) in his heart through scrupulous observance 
of religious duties or through benevolent acts, as a result of which he 
has landed in one of the higher spheres of Karma’s Wheel; heaven, men, 
asuras (K 34, A 38) Or he may have given up his 
days to a life of lust and pleasure: he may have oppressed his fellow 
creatures—and lo!, in his next incarnation he will appear in just such 


2. For those who wish to get more details in regard to these topics, we would 
recommend the second edition of Dr. Reichelt’s well-known book, “Truth and Tradition 
-in Chinese Buddhism,” which will appear shortly. 


Here we come to a very serious point in connection with the ethical 
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I can testify! Their dictum is: it will only prolong the suffering of 


entrenched in the family of men; whether busily engaged in the strife 


says, “By studying the old classical sutras, where the way is shown so 


to get liberation and enlightenment we must all come back to our own 
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a body and state as corresponds to the special type of his transgressions. 
In this way, a “god-man” may ascend to the uppermost sphere of Karma’s 
Wheel, the heavenly regions, or he may get a good place in the human 
sphere with a rich “happiness reward” (i #%), lasting for many years. 
But he must look out! He must press forward on the upward march; 
he must come to the point where he breaks through the whole Karma 
Wheel. If not, the time will come when the merits collected and the 
“happiness reward” secured will be used up, when their essence will 
have transpired and then, most surely will he once’ more sink down into 
one of the three lower spheres of the wheel of transmigration, the realm 
oi hungry ghosts the animal kingdom (% 42), or the miserable 
state of hell 

Here is the reason why the Buddhists at large. dis not lay so must 
stress upon “good deeds’’; why so many of their best and learned men 
scorn the religious observances and philanthropic endeavours of ordinary 
men (including westerners with their zeal for education, social uplift, 
etc.). Many Buddhists smile quietly at this whole business. To this 


the individual: it will only give him longer or shorter spells of joy and 
happiness; but decline, sorrow and remorse are bound to come; in 
everlasting succession he will be thrown up and down on the rolling 
and unstable waves of the “Kuo-hai’ (3 fg), the vast ocean of sorrow 
and changes. Whether high up in the temporary heavens, cr temporarily 


of self-centred Asura-life, or down in the torture chambers of hell; 
whether in the midst of the misery of animal life or in the clutches of 
the hungry ghosts with all the resulting agony—he is within the border 
of the great ocean of transmigration: he is not secure, not saved, he 
is a miserable being in the midst of the most intense joy and pleasure. 


How, then, can he be saved? How can he escape from this 
dreadful and everlasting Karma-wheel? The Pure Land School says, 
“By faith in the boundless mercy of Amitabha’’; the T’ien-tai School 


clearly’; the Meditation School says, “By seeking the light which is 
Hickering in the heart of every creature, by finding the Buddha-seed 
which rests in the innermost ground of all living beings.’ And here 
we come to a very significant point. Although the methods of salvation 
differ with the teachings of the different schools, still, they all agree on 
this one vital point: all depends on the attitude of the heart; in order 


heart, wang fah kwei sin (3% BF ay). 
It is for that reason, that the Lotus sutra pe 3% holds 
such a dominant position among the classical scriptures of Buddhism 
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_ in the Far East. No other sutra states so clearly and so emphatically 
its thought about the Buddha-seed, Fa-chong (@§ #&), which is found 
‘in all creation. We have no other way of translating this most important 
expression than to call it “Divine Seed,” the word thus being taken in 
its highest and most sublime meaning.* 

In Buddhism, one speaks of two other kinds of seed in this con- 
nection: the good seed, shan chong (3 #@), and the evil seed, oh-chong 
(3% FH). Every creature has some of these three kinds of seed in his 
heart, his state in regard to happiness or sorrow, saintliness or worldliness 
being dependent upon what seed is predominant. The distribution of 
these different seeds is sometimes given in pictures and scrolls and here 
some very interesting and striking facts are revealed—things which open 
up a new outlook upon the ethical as well as the metaphysical side of 
Buddhism. 

The reader is requested to study the chart given as a f rontispiece 
in this issue. Here the whole thing is seen under the symbols of an 
opened lotus blossom and of an awakened heart—a heart set in Aaly 
motion toward the Pure Land. 

The first thing such a heart will perceive—‘chioh’*—is the inner 
structure of life with its laws of involution and evolution, the so-called 
“fah chiai’ (% F-). Like the whole universe the heart of every being 
is a revolving wheel. Within this heart occur experiences of heaven or 
hell, demon and animal life, etc. a 

Look next at the distribution in the picture of the three differing 
kinds of seed, these being respectively, red for the good secd, yellow 

for the Buddha-seed and black for the evil. 
| First let us note the heavenly sphere, which includes also the 
heavenly state which men can experience while still on earth. What 
strikes one is the fact that in this there is no black seed—zno evil. The 
good seed is predominant. But, how meagre is the Buddha-seed! The 
temptation to a static state is, therefore, shown to be great. But this 
state of ease and happiness will not endure for ever, because it does 
not rest upon the absolute. Still worse is it in the spheres of the 
demons (the Asuras), where good and evil are almost equally divided 
and where one single grain only of the Buddha-seed appears. Very 
interesting, also, is the state of the average man. In him the three kinds 
of seed are almost equal. Jn such an individual there are, therefore, 


tremendous possibilitics of human incarnation; paemeniiies and re- 


sponsibilities! 
Now let us look at the three lower states in the wheel. In spite 
of all the suffering and agony that is going on in these dark spheres, 


*Cfr. Rom. II; 36 and I Pet. I; 23. 
3. See the character for “chioh” in the center of the frontispiece. 
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not, it is true, easy to develop a good root down there. It is, in fact, 
almost impossible for both the hungry ghosts (devils) and for the othe 
inhabitants of this hellish purgatory. Only the animals have a vague, 


a better pene is in store for the miserable beings found therein. It ; 


chance for developing the good seed’! But look at the abundance of: a 


the Buddha-seed in such! As a stream of life and light one thought 
penetrates the whole system of Buddhism; the thought that the merciful 
Bodhisattvas go down to the deepest depths of hell to preach the law 
of salvation; the thought of the great assemblies (meetings) held in 
the empty space, where representatives from the darkest places of hell, 
from the most obscure regions of the devils and hovering hungry spirits, 
from the most desolated and dreary spheres of the animal kingdom most 
reverently meet in the presence of Ru-lai to hear the solemn proclamation 


of the way and methods of universal liberation. 


Again we must remember that the three evil spheres indicate not 
only a state after death, they also indicate the state ‘of the heart in 
terrestrial life. 

From what is said here, it will be understood that a wonderful 
chance for perfect renewal and liberation is offered to the most destitute 
and miserable beings in the lower regions. The main thing for them 
is to waken up to this fact—to get a glimpse of the Divine Seed remain- 
ing in the innermost corner of each heart. This being done, the most 
downtrodden creature in the deepest depths of inferno may, i a moment, 
be raised up to the state of boundless light, life, wisdom and compassion! 
The long tiresome and troublesome path of gradual renewal, of slow 
and petty exercises in “right speech,” “right thinking,” “right living,” 
etc, may be discarded: the laborious storing up of merits through 
benevolence and good deeds may be laid aside; and all because the 
“short cut” has been found by which one may break out of the wheel 
of transmigration—in one single sublime endeavor! 

It will be readily understood also what a tremendous bearing this — 
idea, this attitude, has upon the ethical side of life among the Buddhists. 
Taken in the right way, some important sides of a great truth are here 
revealed; taken wrongly (as is usually done) the. result is disastrous. 

Christians also know something about the mysterious law of salva- 
tion which in a moment sets a man free and lifts him up into the divine 
sphere. Time and again, actual experience causes us to remember that 
temarkable word uttered by our Master about the publicans and the 
harlots (Matt. 21; 31). At the same time we believe that honest and 
whole-hearted endeavor to do good and become good, will not separate | 
aman from God but bring -him nearer to Him. We believe, further- 
more, that the holy duty for every true and regenerated Christian is to 
Press forward in the work of personal sanctification and to act as God’s 
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co-worker in the great task of social uplift and renovation. While doing 
this we are told to “be of good cheer,” because the Master Himself has 
promised that the “Kingdom of Heaven is like unto leaven,” that works 
until the whole mass is leavened. He has taught us to pray earnestly, 
“Thy will be done on earth as it is in Heaven.” Thus through prayer 
and service we pave the way for our fellow-men to enter this kingdom 
of God and take their share in the great work of transforming the whole 
world into a new world—a world where righteousness holds sway, 
Here is one of the great contributions we, as Christians are permitted 
to make to the Buddhist world—the all-embracing message about the 
Kingdom of God, so wonderfully filled with eternal, and dynamic powers. 


Self-Support in Korea 
WILLIAM N. BLAIR 


Y first experience with the problem of self-support came in concrete 
fashion at the beginning of my missionary work in Korea, 
twenty-eight years ago. | 

The mission had assigned me, as my first field, three 
counties north of Pyengyang where some work had already been started 
by Dr. Moffett. All told there were seven small groups in the three 
counties; all being looked after by one helper. Only three of the seven 
groups had church buildings and these were quite primitive in character. 

Church services at the other points were held in private homes. As 


the helper was able to visit each church only once in two months most | 


of the services had perforce to be led by local leaders. 

The largest center in the three counties, a city of 5000 inhabitants, 
was entirely unreached. Following Dr. Moffett’s advice, I made special 
effort for this city, going there frequently with my language teacher. 
As the result of this intensive work a small group of new believers soon 
developed. Meetings’ were held in an inn outside the West the 
innkeeper’s wife being one of the new converts. 


At this stage of things, another denomination entered the city and 


began active evangelistic work on a different basis. It sent a paid worker 
to live in the city. A large tiled roof building also was purchased by 
the mission and converted into a church building. Another building 
was purchased for a school building and a teacher appointed on salary 
which came, of course, from the mission. } 
The missionary in charge of this aggressive work was a fine maf 
and a personal friend of mine. The paid helper sent was also a sincere 
Christian of unusual energy. While it seemed foolish for two denomina- 
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tions to compete in this fashion, no territorial agreement was broken 
because the thorough-going territorial agreement now in force between 
the principal missions in Korea had not then been established. 

Whether on a right or wrong basis, the new denomination certainly 
began its-work with vigor. Within six months théy secured a following 
of fifty professed Christians; more than twice the then size of our 
small group. | 
_ Naturally a demand was made on me by our group to assist in 
like fashion. I was ready to do so. No young missionary enjoys 
heing beaten even by a friendly denomination. But Dr. Moffett said, 
“Don’t do it. If you do you will never get a strong church.” I thus 
found my hands tied, the mission rules forbiding the use of “foreign 
funds” in the work without mission approval. | 

I tried to explain the mission’s viewpoint to the Korean brethren 
and of course failed. It is too much to expect new converts, or even 
older Christians, on any mission field to appreciate the reasons for self- 
support or to favor it. If the Korean Church is largely self-supporting 
to-day it is not because the Korean Christians were less eager to receive 
help than new believers in other lands; but chiefly because the pioneer 
missionaries were remarkably agreed that self-support from the beginn- 
ing was the only possible way to develop a strong church. 

When I failed to assist, as requested, nearly half of our group quit 
or went over to the other church. A few held on, however; others were 
interested and before long the group was able to purchase a small three- 
roomed and thatched-roof house, within the city, for less than forty 
yen. The partitions were removed, the low kitchen filled with dirt to 
the floor level, clean paper was placed on the walls and clean mats on 
the floor. The new church when thus ready for worship was doubly 
precious to the people because it belonged to them. | 

Two years later our group numbered one hundred and a much 
larger tiled-roof building was purchased and remodeled into a church, 
the funds being given entirely by the Korean Christians themselves. 

Just seven years from the opening of work in this city, Dr. Arthur 
J. Brown, Secretary of the Presbyterian Mission Board, came to Korea > 
and put through a general territorial agreement between the six principal 
missions and boards at work in Korea and the city in question. Some 
Korean Christians came over to our group because it was, by that time, 
much the stronger. We then had over 300 members with a good church 
building, and a paid helper with salary entirely paid by the local church. 
We received, however, less than forty members from the other deno- 
mination. 

How did it happen that one group with no financial help whatever 
had grown into a strong self-supporting church while the other group, 
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which thanks to large assistance at first started out so promisingly, had 
actually grown weaker with the years? My judgement is that it did 
not happen at all: The financial help given by our friends of the other 
denomination simply burned the ground from under them and prevented 
proper development. Without realizing it they appealed to wrong 
motives. The people who came to them in the beginning came largely 
because of secondary considerations. The large church building, the 
foreign-paid helper, and above all the school with its educational oppor- 
tunities for their children attracted them. The Gospel was preached to 
them sincerely: but it is woefully hard to erect a good building on a 
poor foundation. Those who came at first were enthusiastic and ap- 
parently sincere; some were genuinely converted, but evidently a good 
many were not; at least not enough to hold them when motives of 
self-interest failed. The missionary in charge of the group had to 
go through the heart-breaking experience of disciplining his followers 
and seeing them fall away one by one. Worst of all, the first officers 
of the group were naturally appointed from among these first believers 
and it was never possible to lift the group above their level so long 
as they held on.* | | 

My whole experience in Korea confirms this first experience. Every- 
thing depends upon the way the work is started. I believe that no 
inducement should be given to men to become Christians except the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. Anything that is done to make the way easy; 
any appeal made to worldly advantage, whether the giving of rice or a 
salaried position, or an education, makes it almost certain that the real 
interest will be in these rather than in true repentance and faith in the 
Gospel. The Gospel must be made sacrificial from the beginning or 
it will never be sacrificial. Christianity must mean giving instead of 
getting if it is to be genuine. About the hardest thing in the world 
is to convert a professing Christian with a wrong motive. 

Some have thought that it is too much to expect high standards 
of any kind from new believers. My experience is that a sincerely 
converted man gladly accepts the highest standards you can give him, 
but that it is exceedingly difficult to correct low standards in churches 
or individuals after they have been tolerated for a period. | 

Self-support is not, of course, the aim of our work. Conversion of 
men to Christ and the establishing of His church is our mission, and 
first and foremost emphasis must be laid on preaching the Gospel. It 
is better not to start educational work until a considerable Christian 
community has been secured, when the mission might help in the task 


*The writer does not wish to suggest that the mission to which he belongs ' 
the only mission in Korea that believes in self-support. The incident cited happen 
years ago. While there may be some differences to-day, all the missions in Korea 
are largely on a self-support basis, at least in evangelistic work. 
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of educating the children, of the churches as may be necessary; but never 
with the idea of reaching the non-Christian community by this method. 

A prime factor in establishing any mission work on a self-support 
basis is the inculcation from the beginning in the minds of believers 
that every Christian is in duty bound to preach t ie Gospel to others. 
If this work must be done chiefly by paid workers self-support and self- 
propagation are, of course, impossible ; the only way to endue new 
believers with evangelistic zeal is for the missionaries to be outsanting 
examplars thereof. 

Another factor is the realization that a church building and a paid 
worker are not essential. We know that there were churches in New 
Testament times that met in private homes; there were no paid workers 
as we understand the term. There are now eighty churches in my 
district. Nearly every one of these began their meetings in private 
homes. Of course if a church edifice and a church bell and all that 
must be provided by somebody before Christian work can be attempted 
in any community, self-support from the start is manifestly out of the 
question. | 
Certainly self-support could never be realized anywhere on the 
mission field if a paid preacher must be provided for every church. I 
suspect that the difficulty in securing self-support in certain mission 
fields more than in others, is due more to the idea that these things are 
necessary than to naturally greater generosity or even to larger giving. 
No matter how generous they may be small communities of new believers 
cannot build attractive churches or pay a preacher’s salary. Fortunately 
these things are not-essential. In every land where the church has 
won permanent victory weak companies of the faithful have worshipped 
for years without a paid preacher or church building. They have met 
in private homes, in the open fields, in the catacombs. In Korea most 


of the services are still led by laymen, and have to be, because the 


whole Church cannot, on the average, afford more than one paid 
preacher for three and a half churches. 

It is a mistake to suppose that churches can be started on a non- 
self-supporting basis and that later the burden of support can be 
transferred to them from the mission. As a church grows in size its” 


€xpenses increase and unless from the beginning it has been taught 


responsibility for its own work and for giving the Gospel to others, how 
will it have the courage to build for itself a large church building or 
meet the expenses of a large church? Our large church buildings cost 
more on the average per church member than the smaller ‘church 


buildings, 


Perhaps the most important factor of all in the development of 


a self-supporting church is uy of belief in the wisdom of self-support 
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and common practice of the principle on the part of the whole mission. 
ary group. One missionary with a so called “big heart’’ can do more 
damage to the cause of self-support than ten others can counteract. 
While, as has been suggested, it is perhaps too much to expect 
complete appreciation of the blessing of self-support from those for 
whose benefit we labor, yet my observation is that Christians who have 
been so trained are usually more appreciative of the missionary than 


those who have had too much help. One might almost say that the 


law of appreciation is in inverse ratio to the amount of financial. help 
given. Getting begets a desire to get more. Where the church worker 
draws his salary from the mission, the missionary inevitably becames 
the pay-master and instead of gratitude for the help received, the worker 
is apt to to blame the missionary because his salary is small. , 

Is there, then, no place where the missionary can and should help? 
In discussion of this question a missionary once asked: “But what do 
you do with your tenth?”” Anyone who has lived even six months in the 
Far East ought to know that the legitimate calls for relief of individual 
suffering on every hand will take care of much more than a missionary’s 
tenth if there were no other calls. No theory of self-support can or 
ought to be proof against sudden and overwhelming disasters such as 
famine, fire or flood. Self-support should not be pushed to a point 
where it robs the missionary of all opportunity to express practical 
sympathy and interest, without which the best theories of missionary 
work are barren and defeat themselves. But if we limit ourselves to the 
personal ability of most of us to give there is little danger of injuring 
the work, although the right giving of even this little constitutes one of 
the most perplexing problems of our lives. — 

As for mission funds, every evangelistic missionary must toe a 
helper of some kind to start with. The practice in Pyengyang in early 
days was to allow each missionary, who opened a new field, the salary 
of one Korean helper. As converts increased and the churches to be 
cared for multiplied, other helpers were appointed as the churches were 
able to support them, the salary being set by the Christians themselves 
and the funds administered by a treasurer elected by representatives of 
all the groups. 

In the field of direct preaching to the unevangelized a limited amount 
of mission money can be used with good results, but care must be taken 
even here lest the support of evangelists by the mission relieve tthe 
churches of their proper responsibility for this work. 

Self-support does not mean that mission money should not be used 
in medical or educational work. Medical work is a part of the great 
commission, and so is educational work, though not secular education. 
Small hospitals in each station are more powerful evangelistic influences 
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than large, centralized medical institutions that inevitably lose their 
evangelistic purpose and spirit. | : 

While the initial educational obligation involved in the great com- 
mission is to teach “them to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you,” Christian responsibility also clearly involves education of 
the children of the churches, in other things than the Bible, to prepare 
them for leadership in life. It is hard, therefore, to draw a distinct line 
between secular and religious education. The mission’s responsibility 
along this line depends on conditions. Are there government schools — 
to which Christian children can safely go, or if not are the churches able 
to develop and support their own schools? Beyond the primary schools 
are the academies and the colleges and the theological seminary which 
must be established for the training of the future leaders of the Church. 
In the most favored mission fields, with full desire on the part of the 
church to do its proper part, the mission must carry a heavy share of 
this load. In Korea our problem along this line has been immensely 
complicated by the coming in of the Japanese Government with its rigid 
educational requirements. We have been compelled to put far more 
mission money into educational work than we had planned to do or 
lose our church schools. The Korean Church completely supports 231 
church schools of primary grade in the field where our mission works 
and the mission is staggering under its efforts to meet the government’s 
demands in connection with the higher educational work. For the time: 
bing our theories have been largely upset by circumstances which we 
have been powerless to prevent. Yet even so we have not lost sight 
of the dominant purpose to establish a church, self-supporting, self- 
propagating and self-controlled in every phase of its life. In addition 
to full responsibility for the lower schools the presbyteries are now being 
given equal share with the mission in the control of the academies and 
colleges and ultimately complete Korean control and support here, as in 
evangelistic work, is the ideal before us. 


‘Western Money and the Chinese Church 


VIII. SELF-DEPENDENCE OR INTERDEPENDENCE? 


previous articles. This is found in the assumption that if 
western Christians are to continue to cooperate economically 
with the Chinese Church a certain degree or kind of economic 
dependence of that Church is inevitable at some points and in some 
tases in connection with this economic sharing. This assumption, and 
the points given below in analyzing it, have brought this article under 


il is now necessary to face squarely a root issue involved in 
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more severe criticism by the previewers of this series than that made 
of any other article therein. It must nevertheless take its place by the 
side of the others. What has heretofore been treated as an assumption 
must now be treated as a fact in the situation and not a theory about it. 
This necessary degree of economic dependence must be so viewed and 
managed that it will vitalize and not vitiate the spiritual life of either 
cooperator. That is a primary necessity! It must, therefore, be frankly 
faced. The real issue may be thus stated, Does or need economic sharing 
induce a spiritually devitalizing degree or kind of dependence? The 
usual assumption is in the affirmative. To suggest a negative answer is, 
therefore, the purpose of this article even though it also involves a 
certain amount of reiteration of things already said. _ 

Now we are frequently told that the Chinese churches should and 
must attain complete self-support. That statement assumes that as 
completely self-supporting churches they would not need to share western 
economic resources. This complete self-support is admitted to be 
practically impossible for an indefinite time in view of the rising 
economic standards in all aspects of China’s life. Furthermore, 
so long as the Chinese Church as a whole works with and _ shares 
the resources of its economically stronger brethren self-support, as 
thus envisaged, is not attained. Now this complete self-support 
or economic self-reliance is essential to spiritual vitality when possible 
but not necessarily so when impossible. That, at least, is my contention. 
That being so I wish to show that a measure of necessary economic 
dependence is not inevitably inimical to spiritual vitality. 

It is obvious that each Christian individual and group must wse to 
the full their own economic and spiritual strength ere their spiritual life 
can be vital. Unused muscles always grow flabby. It is equally obvious 
that many western and Chinese Christians have a flabby spirituality be- 
cause they are too parsimonious. Whether, however, that tendency 1s 
more apparent in Chinese than western churches I will not attempt to 
decide: for economically the two are not comparable. The fact is that 


many of the problems of subsidization and support of Christian work 


arise in universal human frailties. These are neither racial nor 
geographical. 

We need to keep constantly i in mind the difference between self-help 
and self-support. Self-help to the limit of the strength of an individual 
or a group is absolutely essential to spiritual vitality. No person of 
group can be spiritually vital that permits others to do for them what 

they could do for themselves. There is no doubt many Chinese churches 
have acquired this debilitating habit. Self-help, however, may not always 
win to self-support. It is precisely at this point that continued western 
economic aid comes in. It is not true in China, moreover, as is some- 
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times asserted, that churches which are established on subsidizing methods 
never win to self-support. Many of them have! 

What, then, is the real relation of a measure of economic dependence 
to spiritual vitality? After considerable thought on the problem I have 
come to the conclusion that putting forth one’s own maximum economic 
effort—self-help—and economic independence—self-support—do not 
necessarily go together though they are often confused with one another. 
A measure of economic dependence is quite compatible with spiritual 
vitality. I have had to change my mind in this regard because a few 
obvious, but frequently overlooked facts, have been forced into it. These 
facts are not statistical but observational: they are, indeed, mainly 
psychological; they are matters of common experience: they belong to 
both the practice and fruits of the sharing of economic resources. In 
any fair consideration of the problem under discussion they must be 
noted. 

Children and adolescents are usually economically dependent. But 
is that taken to mean that a vital religious experience is impossible for 
them before they attain economic independence? By. no means! In 
fact while it is recognized that an adolescent’s religious experience is 
different from that of an adult, as indeed that of any particular adult 
is usually different from that of all others, the appeal to youth to follow 
Christ is based on the assumption that a vital religious experience is 
possible for all whatever their age or economic status, even though only 
few actually attain it. This failure in attainment is not, however, 
charged up to their economic dependence. The vitality of their religious 
experience is thus not made dependent on their economic self-reliance 
though it is expected to stimulate them to put forth their maximum 


effort to meet, so far as they can, their economic as well as their social 


and ethical obligations. 

The former dependent status i women in the West is not an 
altogether happy illustration of the same situation. Nevertheless women 
have been largely dependent on the male members of their family in 
the sense that the men earned the money which supported the family. 
Inasmuch as women do their share in administering the home they do, 
of course, help to support it. The money earned by the husband is or 
should be, therefore, a joint possession. Nevertheless women in families 
— Yet I never heard 
even the most ardent advocates of their independence—which advocacy is 
by the way rooted mainly in their economic relationship—claim that they 
could not have a vital religious experience while thus not personally 
earning the economic resources on which they depend. In fact, what- 
ever the effect or undesirability of their former dependent status, both 
of which still call for improvement, women have played a large part in 
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the life of the Church in the West and are actually in the majority in 
mission work in China, single women workers therein being economically 
independent. In any event the chance of women to attain spiritual ex- 
perience is not made dependent on their economic status! Western 
Christians are, in fact, rather fond of claiming that the vital religious 
experience of women, often gained of course while thus dependent, has 
been a major factor in helping them win social and economic in- 
dependence. That claim, though perhaps debatable, shows that their 
spiritual vitality is not looked on as necessarily rooted in their economic 
independence. 

So far as students in a country like the United States are concerned 
they are also, educationally speaking, to a certain degree dependents. 
Even when tuition is required the students rarely earn or pay it them- 
selves. The public school system even provides their text-books. It has 
long been the custom for the churches also to support theological students, 
though the wisdom of this has been debated: there is a tendency in 
China, also, to make Chinese theological students bear the expenses of 
their education to a degree not heretofore required in the United States. 


Conclusive evidence as to the effect of these educational practices 
on character is not available. Yet such leadership as the churches and 
the nation have is the product of an educational system which makes 
the students to no small degree economically dependent during their 
years of training. The fact is that while students often assist in paying 
for their education or their needs while in school, thus exemplifing 
the principle of self-help, they could not possibly bear all the expense 
involved. To acquire an education under modern conditions they must 
accept assistance provided by others. To some extent this is true of 
church life where, while all members are expected to help according to 
their ability, the major part of the expense is borne by the well-to-do who 
sometimes also do the major part in providing the church building. It 
is, however, true that in the West church work is more dependent on 
the contributions of its members than schools on the fees. of the 
students. | | 
I have never heard it claimed that such an educational system 
necessarily vitiates spiritual vitality. On the contrary the lack of vital 
religious experience in students in usually attributed to some lack in 
the training or some adverse elements in their teachers never to the 
necessary measure of dependence through which they acquire their 
education. An educational system built up on the principle that absolute 
economic independence is essential to the spiritual vitality or the character 
of the students would be something so different from what exists that 


vitality of religious experience can be achieved in a system in which 


one cannot envisage it. It is, on the contrary, actually expected that 
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the students are helped economically. Much money, also, is often 
invested in education which is not controlled by the investors. Yet 
some claim that if the Chinese are to control their schools and churches 
they must also pay for them! 

Take, also, the missionaries! It is assumed that generally speaking 
they both know what spiritual vitality is and enjoy it. Certainly they 
tend to test the vitality of the religious experience of the Chinese Church 
and Christians by their own. As a group they are dispensors, users and, 
in the past controllers, of money other people have earned. Both they 
and the boards backing them are thus dependent on Christian contribu- 
tors. Missionaries earn their salaries, of course, but the money they 
use for their work places them, with rare exceptions, in a position of 
dependence on others. They are precisely in the same position as a 
Chinese leader who uses funds from the West—a fact sometimes over- 
looked! Both together are dependent users of other people’s money. 
Does this degree of missionary dependence on others necessarily vitiate 
their spiritual life? I never heard a missionary admit it! The proper 
use of their economic dependence is looked on as a factor in promoting 
their spiritual life. Why could not the same thing be true of Chinese 
churches and Christians unable, like their missionary colleagues, to earn 
all the funds they need for their work? | 

The National Christian Council is practically controlled by Chinese; 
yet is it largely dependent on western economic aid. Has that fact 
prevented it from taking vital positions on some current problems 
Certainly not! For the Chinese Church to support it more or altogether 
would quicken its interest therein and bind it closer to those it aims 
to serve. But wowld that necessarily mean that its Chinese leadership 
would have a more vital religious experience? I question it. 

All this leads to another obvious fact which has often been over- 
looked. I refer to the emergence of a vital Chinese Christian leadership © 
which is one of the fruits of the period of subsidization. 

Two things explain why the Chinese Church has not, as yet, 
developed that adequate passion or program for the evangelization of 
China already mentioned. It has, in the first place, been concentrating 
its attention on getting a foothold: it has been engaged in learning to 
live. Then, in the second place, programs for the expansion of Chris- 
tianity have come so fast from missionaries, missions and boards that 
the Chinese Church has: been kept busy working on imported plans. 
Personally I am convinced that no program for the further evangelization 
of the unreached regions of China should be considered until Chinese 
kadership initiates it! That is not, of course, the same thing as saying 
they should carry it economically alone even though they take the lead in 
{eating it. But it will not be a program vital to them and China until 
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they do lead in its creation! Neither will its vitality and meaning 
necessarily be vitiated if they ask and receive western Christian aid in 
putting it over. 

The point I wish to emphasize, however, is that an. era of subsidiza- 
tion has not failed to produce a vital Chinese leadership. For it is gener- 
ally agreed that there is a body—inadequate it is true!—of vital and 
aggressive Chinese Christian leaders. It is also agreed that they havea 
vital religious experience of their own. Evangelistic work in 1927 was, 
for instance, when carried on done by Chinese Christians. This leadership 
has been created out of or in spite of a system of heavy subsidization. 
Those centers recording experiments which aim at eliminating or reducing 
subsidization to a minimum showed little or no particular success in this 
regard. The Chinese Home Missionary Society is one aspect of this 
Chinese Christian agressiveness. Christian schools have been charged 
with denationalizing and devitalizing their students. Some certainly 
believe this anyway! Nevertheless these students have taken part in 
nationalistic leadership. It is also true that some of them show signs 
of a vital religious experfence. It is equally true that, proportionately 
speaking, student response to the Christian appeal has been greater in 
the past than that in the nation at large. | 

From every direction have come instances of how Chinese Christians 
have gotten under the burdens created by the revolutionary attacks and 
the departure of the missionaries. It looks as though all that was needed, 
in many cases, was a chance for leadership to lead. Yet most, if not 
all, such leaders have come out of a period of subsidization. Their 
ready assumption of responsibility and deepening of religious experience 
revealed the fact that while subsidization may have kept their capacities 
for leadership to some extent latent it had not destroyed them. 

The recent deepening of the religious experience of Chinese Chris- 
tians has little to do with their experience under a subsidizing system. 
It is due to the fact that they met a vital challenge that called out their 
religious faith in a new way! That is a point that needs to be kept in 
mind. Their spiritual vitality is the fruit of something apart from the 
system under which they have lived and in which most of them have 
been trained. When under the strains of the last year or so Chinese 
Christians undertook responsibilities for educational, medical or church 
work they did it sometimes with funds contributed from the West and 
sometimes without. ‘Were Chinese Christians deprived of westem 
economic assistance they would, I believe, carry on Christian work some- 
how. But that does not mean that they could not do more and do it 
better if still assisted. 

One fact about recent events stands out. In many cases Chinese 
Christians sacrificed economically when forced into spiritual and physical 
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sacrifice. But their spiritual sacrifice was the seed not the fruit of their 
economic sacrifice. Their deepened spiritual vitality made economic 
sacrifice natural and easy. It was, however, something other than mere 
economic dependence or independence which deepened their spiritual 
life and heightened its vitality. That fact must\also be kept in mind. 

Connected with the assumption that economic independence is 


— essential to a dynamic spiritual life is the reliance on the rise and fall 


of the economic mercury and statistics as determinants of the spiritual 
life of the Chinese Church. This is to use material things as tests of 
spiritual realities. Both are important. Neither should or can be 
ignored. But the spiritual temperature does not necessarily rise or 
fall with either. Persecution has given Chinese Christians spiritual grip 
and warmth. Those who have thus suffered for their faith have ex- 
perienced an uprush of vitality not rooted in economic considerations... 
There is, indeed, little to show that in the day of their fiery test their 
experience under a system of subsidization either helped or hindered them. 

It may also be noted, as bearing on the general problem, that during 
his ministry neither Christ nor his disciples were, strictly speaking, 
economically self-reliant in the sense that they were all and always 
dependent only on what they earned themselves. For them a measure 
of economic dependence or did not debilitate their 
spiritual vitality. 

To the above may be added a bit of ‘Christian philosophy. 
Chauvinistic nationalism does not conduce to constructive patriotism. 
Likewise isolated independence does not necessarily produce spiritual or 
vital religious experience. The Christian faith is essentially an inter- . 
dependent relationship. A true Christian does not assert loudly his in- 
dependence of other Christians. For that reason an hypernationalistic 
and self-centered Chinese Church would be less than truly Christian. 
Overemphasis on economic self-reliance tends in this direction. Christian 
love, like the ethical love of which the Chinese philosopher Chu-hsi 
speaks, is centrifugal. It is self-imparting. This involves mutual shar- 
ing as well as economic self- help! 

We need to give the primary emphasis to another Christian prin- 
ciple—interdependence. _ This fits in with and necessitates economic sel f- 
help, but does not: involve that economic insolation or separation which 
overemphasis on an impracticable degree of self-support does. Jnter- 
dependence must, therefore, be coupled with spiritual independence. For 
the Chinese Church to decline to use what others have and so pass by 
its opportunities of service to China as a result thereof would be to 
indulge in an egoistic independence. For the western churches to decline 
to share their economic strength with Chinese churches would be to 
indulge in specious complacency. Both are dependent upon each other- 
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and both depend upon God. Chinese and western churches need the 
experience and resources of each other. The fact that western churches 
are richer gives them no right to dictate how the Lord’s resources shall 


‘be used. The fact that Chinese churches are poorer gives them no right 


to refuse to use what others can share with them in their common task 
and to realize their common purpose. | . 

I do not want to be misunderstood. I am not advocating the 
coddling or pauperizing of Chinese churches. Nevertheless I think that 
western churches have thought too much in terms of their economic 
resources and too little of the problem of promoting a vital spiritual 
life in China. One can share his strength and resources with another 
without either pauperizing or pampering him. To learn how to use 
economic resources so as to avoid these is one of the problems both 
Chinese and western Christians must solve together. A measure of 
economic dependence is consonant with spiritual and economic inter- 
dependence. Of that I am convinced. 

We may fairly conclude from our brief review of certain usually 
overlooked facts that western Christians have, in the case of the Chinese 
Church and Christians, tended to give much more prominence to economic 
self-reliance as the primary factor in spiritual vitality than in their own 
‘practice they actually accord it. Economic values have had too much 
leverage in their relation to and attitude towards the Chinese Church. 
‘There is too much talk about money! 

Economic values bear to the Chinese Christian life the same relation 
‘as a train toa passenger. Both are essential to getting somewhere. But 
neither determines the vitality of either the Christian or the passenger. 
The physical health of a passenger bears little relation to the train in 
which he rides. Economic values likewise bear a quite subordinate 
telation to the spiritual vitality of the Christian. What then is spiritual 
vitality? To that subject we shall next turn our attention. 


Soul Surgery 
(Extracts from an unpreached sermon on Luke 15:7) 
P. D. TWINEM 


HIS fine art is the supreme task and joy of a Christian. In this 
decade of large social movements and conferences, indicating a 
wide interest to-day in great masses of people, we need constantly 
to emphasize personal friendships. It has taken the world a 


long while to come to its present realization of the size of the human 
family and to take an interest in the welfare of all. But there is always 
the danger in coming to maturity of losing the ideals of youth. So as 
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we are coming to have an interest in the masses, there is the possibility 


- of our losing the sense of the value of the individual and of personal 


contacts. 

This fine art, which may be called by various other names such as 
Personal Work, Friendships with a Purpose, Heart to Heart Talks and — 
Individual Interviews, is grounded in the very nature of God. It is a 
part of God’s very nature to be concerned with individuals. We know 
from our acquaintance with people that the greater the mind or personality 
the greater is the capacity to attend to details. The greater the person 
the finer the interest in the small. Is it not logical then to believe that 
the Infinite God should know the infinitesimal? So the expressions 
about the very hairs of our heads being numbered and His knowing 
the fall of every sparrow are not hyperboles, but only metaphors. They 
are Christ’s concrete, picturesque way for stating the abstract philoso- 
phical truth that the Infinite knows and cares about the individual and 
the infinitesimal. If we are like our Father, and if we share his life, 
we shall also want to share our lives individually with the least of men. 
Personal, spiritual friendships are grounded in the nature of God—in 
his infinite love and wisdom. 

This it seems to me is one of the outstanding truths of the Christian 
religion. It appears here and there throughout the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments. It is especially clear in the teachings of 
Christ and is implied in all his life and work. In fact, it is at the very 
heart of the Gospel—God’s love in Christ for individual men and the 
joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth. It is also one of the unique 
features of the Christian gospel. Nowhere in the non-Christian religions 
does one find nearly so high an estimate of the individual and God’s 
care for him. The ancient Chinese conception of God was a lofty one, 


bringing out the personality of God and even his love, wisdom, compas- 


sion and impartiality. But he was thought of as afar off above the 
blue, he made his will known to men through divination and public events, 
and he came into contact with the people not individually but collectively 
through the emperor in his worship. The God of the Christian does 
not simply care for the world as a whole, or as a nation as a whole, but, 
what is a far larger idea, he cares for every one. 

The value of personal contacts is exemplified in the life of Christ. . 
We are told that Jesus went about preaching, teaching and healing. Yet— 
Jesus was neither a preacher, a teacher, nor a doctor in our modern sense... 
of the word. He simply shared his whole life with the men he met. ©’ 
He went about doing good in every way possible. He was the Great 
Physican, yet it is evident why he is not called a doctor. He was the great 
Teacher, but he had no school or classroom. He was a great preacher, 
but had no church or congregation. He was above all a Personal Worker, 
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a Life-giving Friend. Christ’s method was plainly not to preach to 
large audiences. He preferred to talk with individuals, or at most with 
a small inner circle of friends. He never sought a crowd, but he sought 
man by man. It was the crowds who sought him. He met with an 
individual here and there, talked with him; as he talked the people 
gathered, and thus he was forced, we might say, to preach to many. 


We read often that Jesus requested men not to tell of his wonderful 
works because he was afraid the multitudes would press upon him and 
disturb his work with individuals and small groups. We have no record 
of Jesus preaching a sermon. We commonly think of the ‘sermon’ on 
the mount as a sermon to a multitude. But it is probably a collection of 
sayings at different times and not a continuous discourse. But even if 
we take it as one discourse, I notice that it was not all spoken to a 
multitude as we commonly think. In fact, the record of Matthew says 
“Seeing the multitude, he went up into a mountain.” It looks as if he 
was trying to escape the crowd rather than to draw one. “And when 
he sat down, his disciples came unto him.” Perhaps even the disciples 
were not invited at this particular time. But before Christ had finished, 
not only his disciples but a multitude had gathered, for we read at the 
end that the multitudes were astonished at his teaching. The parable 
of the four kinds of soil is apparently the outline of a long discourse, 
but it was spoken to a multitude that gathered as Jesus sat on the shore, 
and he had to use a boat as a pulpit and the terraces on the bank as the 
pews. So it is only by an anachronism that we can call any of them 
Jesus’ sermons, but we have numerous accounts of personal interviews— 
with Nicodemus, the rich young ruler, the woman of Samaria, and almost 
countless others. And I thereby learn from the example of Jesus as 
well as from his teaching about the nature of God, the importance of 
personal interviews and friendships. 


The value of personal work is also proved by history and experience. 
The church was spiritual and powerful when it was new and unorganized, 
when it was made up of little groups of personal friends in Christ. 
But with the growth of the church and the development of its organiza- 
tion from a simple congregational form to a Presbyterian, an 
Episcopalian, and at last a Roman Catholic form,—the priests, bishops, 
archbishops and pope came to think in terms of masses instead of small 
groups and individuals. The church became a complex machine, 4 
great organization instead of a spiritual family. It is little wonder that 
there have been reactions times after time against organizations in the 
church and attempts to reach a primitive simplicity. Sometimes I wonder 
whether the Christian Church in the Orient should have any organization 
at all or more than the very simplest sort. Organization is certainly 
more Western than Eastern, and unessential to Christianity. Christ did 
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not form an organization, Paul did very little organizing, and it was 
not until the Romans, who had a genius for law and organization, be- 
came leaders in the church that the. church became a big institution, 
So the church as it is now being propagated is no doubt Roman and 
Western. Perhaps if it is to become indigenous in the East it will 
have to surrender some of those fine mechanical points which we of the 
West so much admire. 

In this respect, we can learn from the history of the religions in 
the East, especially Buddhism in China,—a religion from a foreign 
country and not only foreign but antagonistic to much in Chinese thought: 


_ mystical instead of practical, ascetic instead of social, emphasizing self- 


denial, poverty and celibacy instead of life, wealth and children; which 
spread rapidly and took such a deep root that great persecutions were 
unable to uproot it. Of course there were good reasons for the spread 
of Buddhism,—its explanation of the future life, its offer of salvation, 
its rich culture, its priests and images and temples, its compromising 
tendencies, its contemplation and revelation of the inner man. It ap- 
pealed to the emotional, aesthetic, and religious nature of men as the 
older state religion had not. But the point I want to note here is that 
Buddhism was propagated in a manner entirely different from that 
employed by the Church. It was not so much by preaching as by 
personal work, if by personal work we mean dealing with individuals 
instead of multitudes. And there seems to have been only a very loose 
organization. So it is surely not essential to our propagation of the 
gospel that we do it just in the Western way. 

Moreover, the history of the Christian Church itself shows that 
great preaching and crowds do not necessarily indicate a real spiritual 
life. In fact preaching has shown itself rather ineffective except when 
accompanied by personal work. The Church has been spread not so 
much by great preachers as by great pastors, and not so much by work- 
ing pastors as by working Christians. When Paul spoke about the 
foolishness of preaching, he specially meant that the message seemed 
foolish to the Greeks, but he might also have said that much preaching 
itself is foolishness. 

_ Many of us know from personal experience that when we preach 
we seem to be letting loose the ‘artillery of God against the battlements 
of the devil,’ but we find afterwards that we had the wrong range and 
missed the enemy. On the other hand, when we deal with an individual 
we can do more with a gentle word or kind deed than we did with a 
big gun. Also, we all know that while many sermons have made deep 
and long impressions upon us, some sincere words of a friend have 
produced the greatest changes in our lives. So I believe that the value 
of the personal touch ig proved by history and experience. 
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Then too, is it not founded on common sense and sound reason? 
It seems at first thought that the propagation of the Gospel: by public 
preaching and worship is the most rapid and effective way. But on second 
thought we realize the effectiveness of the personal method. \ For one 
thing, if the spread of the kingdom rests upon individuals instead: of on 
clergymen or churchmen, there are more agents at work. Itis'a com- 
monplace that the Gospel must be propagated by’ laymén more than by 
the clergy ‘because there are so many more of them—it Is: a common- 
place and yet it is not-common ‘in any place. Moreover, the world will 
never be evangelized by professional missionaries, it must be evangelized 
in large part by those who are unprofessional. - The world will not be 
won by the church, but by Christians. The Kingdom —— from 
individual to individual. 
‘There are two little parables standing side by side, like a pair of 
scrolls, in the gospel by Matthew. Both tell about the spread of the 
Kingdom. One is the parable of the mustard seed and the other is 
that of the leaven. The one tells the extent of the spread of the 
Kingdom—from a very small beginning to a very large ending, like 
the mustard plant. The other tells the method of the spread—that it 
is from individual to individual, or from particle to particle as the leaven 
spreads through the lump. This is the most natural way for the 
Kingdom to grow. It is the most likely, reasonable way. 

We might even say that the effectiveness of this method is founded 
not only on reason but on mathematics.. When I first came to China 
I figured that if by the grace of God I could win. one person in a year, 
and so effectively that that person would win another in a year, and 
each of us would go on winning one individual a year, it would take 
only thirty-three years to reach the four hundred million people of China, 
or two years to reach the three hundred thousand of Nanking. Of 
course our task as Christians is only begun when we have won converts, 
but it is hardly begun until we have. So these figures reveal the sur- 
prising rapidity of this apparently slow process. It is mathematically 
reasonable as well as the natural way for spreading the Kingdom, and 
I believe that if Christians had kept to this pure, spiritual way we would 
have seen the evangelization of the world long before now. ~ 
«FYB greatest need in our work and the greatest lack, it seems to me, 

iS just this. effective personal work. We have schools and hospitals and 
churches and-other organizations. We teach and preach and heal, but 
we do so little personal sharing of spiritual life. Without this, our 
work ‘has little value. With it, all of our work has lasting value. With- 
out. it, ‘none of our work is evangelistic. With it, all of our work ts 
evangelistic. Apart from it, we can do nothing. With it, we can do 
all things. 
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During my beginning days in China, I realized my weakness and 
unfitness as never before. I was also conscious of the great lacks in 
my preparation. | The two greatest lacks in training, I felt, were a lack 
of knowledge ofthe Bible and a knowledge of men) I had been made 
familiar with many.books but not familiar enough with the Bible, 
although I had had or-because I had had a Seminary course. I. had 
cultivated friendships:among books aid writers, but I had not learned 
to cultivate Christian friendships. I had been taught a good deal about 
theology:and preaching, but I had not learned to do personal work. But 
in these last four years I have been trying and learning, and each year 
has brought more joy and fruit than the year before. I am glad that 
all are not like me, but I have seen many who have been lost in coming 
to the mission field because they have had little experience in personal 
work. Many a young missionary aches for the privilege of preaching 
or teaching or lecturing, without realizing the high: privilege and joy of 
personal contacts. And these can be started at once. -There are always 
opportunities even before one has acquired the language. If we believe 
this, then let us do it and thereby enter into the joy of heaven over 
one man; one sinner that repenteth. 


* 


The Changeless Missionary Message: Another View 
E. W. BURT 


HILE J was musing the fire kindled,” and by your kind courtesy 

mW the ReEcorRDER seems the proper receptacle for my musings. 

The March (1929) number is exceptionally interesting, 

not to say provocative. That is the purpose and ratson-d’étre 

of the REcoRDER—to challenge and provoke So 
claim a hearing. 

The article on Christianity in Japan is searching with its - tonsil 
and sorrowful recognition of the many divisions in Japanese Christianity, 
so that even to-day there is no influential group whose adherents exceed 
30,000. The article on Korea is equally interesting and should be read 
in conjunction with the paper; in volume VI of the Jerusalem Reports, 
by Wm. J. McKee. The series on “Western Money and the Chinese 
Church,” though negative rather than constructive, is a valuable con- 
tribution to the unsolved problem of a self-supporting indigenous church. 
But it is the article entitled “The Changing Missionary Message” 
which is likely to provoke the greatest discussion. I note that the writer 
only arrived in China last autumn, and if his article stood alone it 
would be manifestly unfair to criticise it, any more than one criticises 
the maiden effort of a new member of Parliament. But it does not stand 
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alone by any means. In fact the very title emblazoned on the cover 
of the REcorDER—“Changing Christianity’ —is significant of a trend 
of thought we cannot ignore. 

I agree with the Jerusalem Council that our message is Jesus Christ, 
and I have read that Jesus Christ is the SAME yesterday, to-day and for 
ever. He is the one impregnable Rock in a world of change. Like 
the great mass of missionaries I belong to no special school and refuse 
such labels as “Liberal” or “Conservative.” I believe our Lord had many 
truths He was unable to impart to His disciples in the days of His 
flesh because of their immaturity. I believe He sent His Spirit of Truth 
to illuminate their minds and lead them progressively into all the truth. 
Nay, more, that process is still going on, and I believe with the Puritans 
that “the Lord hath yet more light and truth to break forth from His 
word.” The half has never been told. The riches of Christ are un- 
searchable, and successive ages—yea, eternity itself—will never exhaust 
them. Augustine and Anselm, Luther and Wesley, and a host of others 
have led the Church into ever deeper understanding of the secrets of 
Christ, and in our own day we have come to know more of the im- 
plication of the Fatherhood of God; and perhaps know the Jesus of 
history better than ever before. 

But there are new theories that bid us pause, and one of the most 
plausible is that we are here as fellow-students and _ fellow-explorers 
alongside the Chinese to share our Christian culture with the Chinese 
composite religion. This does not seem to me to form a sufficient 
basis for our great enterprise. It is not a clarion call likely to bring 
new missionaries to China. For it lacks dynamic force. I hold the 
older view that we are sent with a positive message from God, a message 
eternally true and unchangeable, good news of a Saviour from sin and 
of eternal life in Him, and that we are no more at liberty to alter this 
message than the ambassador of an earthly king is to change his message. 

This may seem old-fashioned to some, but I believe it is still held 
by at least ninety-nine percent of my fellow-missionaries, whether Ca- 
tholic or Protestant. And as your journal is read by English-speaking 
Chinese and by friends and supporters in the West I should be sorry it 
the article refered to were accepted as typical or representative of the 
great body of missionaries in China, for such an impression would be 
misleading and would hurt our work and retard the flow of new workers. 

The dress or expression of our message may have changed somewhat 
with the passing years, but the essence remains the same. I do not 
believe “Protestant missionaries to China have made any substantial 
change in their message in response to the changing Chinese situation. 
It is by no means clear that such accommodations are helpful in the end, 
or that Christian missionaries are within their right in making them. 
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We are told that in the beginning of missions to China “the command 
of their Master to preach the Gospel and the spectacle of a perishing 
‘heathendom’ constrained them to leave their home lands to bring ‘salva- 
tion’ to the millions of Chinese without the Gospel. It was assumed 
that the Christian message was superior because it was a divine revelation 
from God.” | 

I confess I rubbed my eyes when I read these words. Does not 
the constraining motive remain the same to-day as a hundred years 
ago? Is not the message we bring a divine revelation from God? 
Is it not still true that “‘in none other. is salvation: for neither is there 
any other name under heaven, that is given among men wherein we 
must be saved?’ Any loose thinking in this matter seems to me to 
cut the ground from under foreign missions. | 

Nor can I accept as historically true the writer’s view of the changes 
that missionaries made in their message. Of course under the guidance 
of the Spirit they learned in every generation how more effectively to 
present that message, but none of them altered its original content. 
Famine relief, hospitals, education, orphanges, etc., were added, but not 
as a substitute for the divine message, but as a concrete illustration of its 
spirit: | 

But it is when the writer speaks of our missionary task as “sharing 
ina co-operative quest”’ that I fail to follow him. The earlier missionaries 
were not slow to recognize truth in the religions of China. They believed 
God had not left Himself without a witness in earth’s darkest spots, 
and there is a light that lighteth every man that cometh into the world. 
But they believed, as most missionaries still believe, that God, having 
of old time spoken unto the fathers in the prophets . . . . hath at the 
end of these days spoken unto us in His Son, Whom He appointed heir 
of all things, through Whom also He made the worlds: Who is the 
efulgence of His glory and the very image of His substance.” In 
other words the Christ we proclaim is “#gj — 49 —,’’ incomparable, 
‘suit generis,’ the final and perfect revelation of God, and not to be 
thought of as in the same category as prophets or sages. He is the 
Son: they are servants. 

Yet under the heading,” Sharing in a Co-operative Quest” the author 
asserts —‘‘The increasing understanding of the real worth of the Chinese 
religions and the altered view of the nature of religion, which eliminated 
the distinction between ‘revealed’ and ‘natural’ religions, tended to place 
Christianity in a position of mutual cooperation with the Chinese religious 
aspirations. The rise of a nationalistic and New Thought Movement 
challenged the old assumed superiority both of the Christian message and 
of western civilisation.” | 

As to the assumed superiority of western civilisation that is no 
part of the missionary’s message, and if certain missionaries have mis- 
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takenly incorporated it in their message they have repented and do so 


no more. There are elements in western civilisation that we admire 
and others we deplore, but in neither case are we here to advocate 
western civilisation. But when the nationalistic and New Thought 
Movement proceed to challenge the superiority of the Christian message 
itself no missionary can accept such challenge with complacency. For 
the message is not ours but is given us. In its heart or essence it is 
Jesus Christ. How can such a message be changed without disloyalty? 

We are now to “naturalize’” the Christian Message, and to “share 
with the Chinese whatever religious values Christianity has.” “But 
even putting together all that Christianity has to offer with the religious 
heritage of the Chinese, it is felt that there are still greater values which 
both must cooperate in finding for mankind.” ‘What is desperately 
needed is active cooperation in the discovery of new values which neither 
of us as yet possess. Thus the missionary approach becomes a purely 
experimental quest in cooperation with the Chinese for the achievement 
of higher life values for all humanity.” : 

The main task of missionaries is to be “of the nature of finding 
rootings for Christian ideas somewhere in the mass of Chinese cultural 
heritage.” 

Again, under the bitte “The Place of Christ for China,” “The 
Protestant missionary enterprise in China began with the idea of Jesus 
as a divine Saviour, the God-Man, who by offering Himself for a 
sacrifice atoned for the sins of all mankind.” We are told that in the 
twentieth century Jesus was presented as a real human person, but in 
whom was found a unique and final revelation of God as a loving Father. 
Surely, here as in so much else in the article, there is a misleading 
antithesis. Missionaries have preached both these truths, between which 
there is no inherent contradiction. I venture to predict that missions 
will decline rapidly when missionaries cease to proclaim Jesus as the 
Divine and only Saviour from sin. This is an emphasis which we dare 
not shift, whatever Nationalistic or other movements arise. To some 
this Gospel will be, as of old, the savour of death unto death; 
to others a savour of life unto life. The Gospel of Christ and Him 
crucified has always been a stumbling-block and an offence to the 
intellectuals of every age: but it is the wisdom of God, and therefore 
is the only Gospel that has proved itself able to redeem mankind. 


But the most startling statements are made on page 162, which 
I quote in full. “But now as a result of an interest in more intimate 
cooperation with the Chinese and the closer examination of the real 
historical Jesus, a few missionaries are willing to place Jesus on an 
equal theological status with the religious teachers of China, and let 
His teachings about God, the social order, and the universe stand in 
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the open field, and to leave the result to the inevitable testing of life. 
While recognising the indispensable contribution of the life and teaching 
of Jesus, it is no longer possible to insist that in Jesus we have a final 
and complete revelation of all conceivable ethical and religious truth.” 

“This undercuts the main propositions of the Christo-centri¢ ap- 
proach: that Jesus was a unique revelation of God and the almost in- 
fallible source of social ideals. These and other men are seeking a 
correlation between the Chinese religious leader, Motse, and Jesus.” 

Again, we are told “the early missionaries went to China with an 
individualistic code based on the assumption that man was incapable 
of saving himself, because of his natural depravity, and that the only 
way to make him capable of living a good life was by a process of super- 
natural regeneration. The object of this regenerated life was blessedness 

Here again is a wrong antithesis. Bliss in the next world is a 
true and vital part-of our message, and to the majority of the oppressed 
in China it brings a new and glorious hope to endure their miseries. 
But there is no opposition between future bliss and present efforts to 
bring in the kingdom here and now. The two go together, and one is 
unaware Of any contradiction between them. Both aspects—other- 
worldliness and this-worldliness—have their place in a full-orbed presen- 
tation of our message, and neither should yield to the other. “The 
ideal of a kingdom of God on earth has always been a powerful stimulus 
to the missionary. And the missionary measured results by the standard 
of Jesus, thinking that in Him there could be found a complete pattern 
for the social order.” Good! ‘But, now some are beginning to challenge 
that assumption as inadequate for specific work.’’ If all that this means 
is that we are to use our brains to study economics and social laws as 
well as the Gospel no one will object to it, but if it means that the 
application of the standard of Jesus is inadequate to a changing society 
it is open to grave objection. 

The author concludes his article with the following passage in which 
he summarises his meaning: “From our study of changes in the Christian 
message for China, it would appear that the present tendencies in mission- 
ary thinking are toward an appreciative and an experimentally cooperative 
approach to the common task of building a new world civilization and 
the discovery of greater religious values for mankind . . . . While the 
majority of missionaries find a unique revelation in Jesus, there is 
developing a tendency to put Him upon a par theologically with the 
Chinese religious leaders and leave the future evaluation of their com- 
parative worth to the experimental testing of their religious and ethical 
Programmes and influence.” | 

If this be a correct diagnosis of present tendencies it is small wonder 


that there is a strong conservative reaction to the growing liberal 
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thought of those who approve the line of thinking in this article and that 
this conservative group reaffirms the Christian creeds. 

After carefully reading the article I re-read with a refreshing Sense 

of relief certain letters once written by a missionary to a group of 
Christians in Asia who were in danger of being carried away with 
philosophy falsely so called. I find in these letters statements difficult 
to reconcile with the amiable syncretism of the REcoRDER article. Here 
are one or two sentences quoted from a modern rendering :—“Jesus 
Christ is the likeness of the unseen God, born first before all creation, 
for it was by Him that all things were created . . . all things have been 
created by Him and for Him: He is prior to all and all coheres in 
Him. Also, He is the Head of the Church in virtue of His primacy as 
the first to be born from the dead—that gives Him preeminence over all. 
For it was in Him that the Divine Fullness willed to settle without 
limit, and by it He willed to reconcile in His own person all on earth 
and in heaven alike, in peace made by the blood of the cross. This is. 
that open secret which though concealed for ages has now been disclosed 
to the saints-of God. It is His will that they should understand the 
glorious wealth which this secret holds for the Gentiles. This is the 
Christ we proclaim.” 

We might mutiply sentences from these treasured letters. There 
is something unfathomable in this view of our Lord Jesus Christ. I do 
not pretend to understand all its breadth and length, its depth and heighth. 
Such knowledge is too high for me: I cannot attain unto it. But | 
am persuaded no lesser Christ will satisfy China’s needs. 

Now Jesus Christ is our message! Can we put Him upon a par 
with Chinese religious leaders? Of which of these can it be said that 
his death and resurrection are of such stupendous moment that belief 
in them is necessary for salvation? Of which of these can it be said 
that “though he was divine by nature, he did not snatch at equality with 
God but emptied himself by taking the nature of a servant . . . and 
become obedient even unto death . . . wherefore God hath given Him 
a name that is above all names?” : 

No—Jrsus CHRIST, WHO IS OUR MISSIONARY MESSAGE, IS UNIQUE! 
We dare not dilute that message. We shall never win the world by 
toning it down. We have been entrusted by God with this message. 
We welcome all partial witnesses to God. Stars twinkle here and there 
in the dark night. But the sun shines in unshared glory. | 

If Christ be indeed God manifest in the flesh, if the Divine Word. 
became flesh and tabernacled with men, and we beheld the glory as 
of the only-begotten from the Father, then surely we cannot put Him. 
upon a par with any other. — 

Men in China as elsewhere thirst for the living God. Their in- 
articulate cry is “Oh! that I knew where I might find Him!,” “Show us 
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the Father and it sufficeth us.” And the answer comes clear and 
satisfying “HE THAT HATH SEEN ME HATH SEEN THE FATHER. And 
of no other can anything like this be said but of Jesus Christ, our 
Changeless Message. | 


The above. discussion shows a very fine spirit. The fundamental 
question seems to be concerning the facts presented in my earlier article,* 
which. are doubted in part because of the author’s recent arrival in 
China. This article was merely a brief statement of findings which 
resulted from an historical study of the writings of Protestant mission- 
aries to China from the time of Robert Morrison (1804) down to 
August, 1928. These findings can be completely substantiated only 
by the publication of the entire study which it is hoped will be issued 
this year.? Our purpose was solely to discover tendencies in the thinking 
of missionaries as revealed in their own writings, and we found trends 
of thought which Mr. Burt agrees “we cannot ignore.” 


Lewis S. C. SMYTHE. 


_ (We wish to take advantage of this reference to Dr. Smythe’s 
article to correct one serious misprint therein which escaped the eye of 
everybody concerned. On page 162 of the March, 1929, issue in the 
footnote six lines from the bottom of the page occurs the word “‘Chinest.” 
This should read “Christian.” In addition, for the sake of information, 
we should like to note that Dr. Smythe read all the volumes of the 
CHINESE RECORDER in gathering data for his thesis. Mr. Burt assumes 
that the sentence beginning, “While recognizing... .’’ and ending, “‘re- 
ligious truth,” is part of Dr. Smythe’s article. As a matter of fact 
the third paragraph on page 162, CHINESE RECORDER, March, 1929, 
which is here quoted by Mr. Burt, should have been in quotation marks. 
The original error is not his. Furthermore, as a matter of accuracy, 
Dr. Smythe does not use the phrase, “The main task of missionaries” 
(page 314) which precedes the quotation by Mr. Burt of the paragraph 
beginning “Of nature....” and ending “Chinese cultural heritage.” 
These points are added in the interest of accuracy only. EpiTor). 


1. “The Changing Missionary Message,” March, 1929, pp. 157-165. 


2. In the meantime, those interested might read W. E. Soothill’s recent life 
of Timothy Richard who was one of the first missionaries to conceive of the Kingdom 
of God as a social order to be set up here on earth; or the article in the CHINESE 
Recorper for December, 1908, (“The Christian Apologetic for China,” 39: 680-691) 
by G. W. Sheppard in which he gave one of the first full statements of a Christo- 
centric point of view which was so popular at the Jerusalem Conference; or the 
article in The Life (Peking) by John L. Childs referred to in my article, in which he 
states fully his reasons for viewing the missionary approach as a cooperative quest 
and for assigning Jesus a different theological status. These three citations mark 
turning points in the missionary development, although that does not mean that these 
men were entirely responsible for the change in thought which they registered. 
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The State of the Chinese Church 
(Continued from page 221, Chinese Recorder, April, 1 929) 


IV. In Chihli 


(oy E has to admit that in this large district of the Chihli (Hopei) 

0 Plain, the spiritual condition of the churches is at a very low ebb. 

Years of civil war have left mae mark upon the sorely-tried 
village folk. 

This region has again been in the track of advancing or retreating 
armies, and the consequent barbarities inflicted on the innocent people 
by hordes of undisciplined soldiers have been almost incredible. In 
addition to forced levies of money and supplies, their homes have been 
looted, and their animals stolen. Banditry, exorbitant taxation and poor 
harvests have completed the tale of woe. In these circumstances it is 
not surprising to find that land values have slumped, and that money 
cannot be borrowed except at prohibitive rates of interest. A poor 
Christian widew borrowed last year a sum of $220. She has repaid 
her creditor $408 and the deeds for eight mow of her land! 

Since the Nationalist extended their influence to the North the 
Kuomintang has been pushing its propaganda throughout the country 
districts, and its influence has not been altogether beneficial, especially 
to the younger generation in Christian Communities. The expulsive 
power of a new affection has been at work in many cases, taking the 
place of religious interests, which appear somewhat anaemic beside the 
wonderful programs of promised reforms. In one Christian center, 
a somewhat raw and hot-headed evangelist persuaded the converts to 
study the Three Principles in preference to the New Testament, and 
taught vigorously a little Primer of 1,000 characters recently issued for 
the enlightenment of the masses. This work contains the usual clap 
trap about China’s calamities being due to the presence and machinations 
of foreigners. The result of this effort was that a foreign lady worker 
met with a very hot reception on her next visit to that village. I am 
convinced, however, that this is but a temporary phase; indeed signs 
are not wanting that disillusionment is setting in. Intelligent Christians 
realize the futility of expecting reforms in the state so long as authority 
rests in the hands of incompetent and corrupt officials. They are thrown 
back, as we all are in these difficult days, on the only permanent power 
to create character and — unselfish service for others—faith in 
Jesus Christ. 

Speaking generally there is little concern among the Christians for 
their non-Christian neighbours, and inconsistencies in the lives of con- 
verts are a great hindrance to the progress of the Church. — 
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The prevailing economic conditions bear very heavily on our 
churches, as the Christians are entirely responsible for the erection of 
their chapels, and their equipment, as for the maintenance of public 
worship, without any grants-in-aid from the mission. 

Despite all these depressing conditions, much good work is being 
done in the villages, and the steady teaching of the Wang-Peill Phonetic 
script through the past decade is beginning to bear fruit. Over 80% 
of the Christians are now literate, and the standard of church membership 
is 100% higher than a few years ago. 

Given more peaceful conditions, and a settled Government sympath- 
etic with the sufferings of the people, we are not without hope that the 
village churches will speedily recover and play their part in the evangel- 
jsation of this great plain. 

ARNOLD G. Bryson, Tsangchow, Hopei. 


V. Its Chief Need 


~ When Gulliver woke up in the Land of the Liliputians, there were 
parties of Liliputians on his head, at his feet and everywhere on and 
about him. Some were working with their hands, some waggling their 
tongues and others planning what to do with the giant. But the poor 
man did not know what it was all about; he had no idea of their plans; 
others were taking care of him. | | 
The Christian Movement in China has its giant in the organized 
Church. It has a large number of its hand-maids in the educational 
institutions, primary, secondary, collegiate and professional ; in the Young 
Men and. Women Christian Associations; in Christian hospitals ; in 
denominational and missionary bureaus; in literary agencies and other 
national organizations: all of which are supposedly to serve its needs 
and further its work. But the Christian Church, like Rip Van Winkle 
of old when just awakened from his dream, does not know what it is 
all about. Christian Universities and Colleges claim to train Christian 
leaders, yet not many, voluntary or paid, are found in the service of 
the Church. Christian medical schools and hospitals claim to follow the 
latest medical standards of the West, yet the rural districts in which the 
Christian Church has its greatest interest, are conspicuous as regards their 
lack of Christian physicians and nurses. The Young Men and Women 
Christian Associations are concerned over the lives of China’s young 
people, yet the multitudes of young folks in country districts are left to 
the engulfing influence of superstitious ignorance and, in some cases, to 
communistic propaganda. Denominational and missionary bureaus seem 
to be more interested in self-support and in the number of souls “saved,” 
than in sharing with the people more of the abundant life which Jesus 
tame to give to the world. 
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What the Christian Church in China needs to-day is more of the 
human touch on the part of its educational and medical handmaids. 
Highly trained leaders, scientific knowledge and medical service, all need 
to be humanized in order to do the greatest good to the largest number. | 

What the Christian Movement in China needs to-day is also more 
of the divine touch in order that Christian leaders can see above and 
beyond “men, as trees walking.” Let not the Church put its first thought 
in self-support, nor the missions in subsidy, but let both unite in the 
work of the Kingdom. Let the Christian Movement express itself 
through the sharing of the abundant life with all the people. Though 


Martha’s work is necessary, let the Christian Movement place its first 


emphasis upon what Mary stood for. 
CHANG Pu-tianc. 


VI. West China 


The Christian Church in China is a living, growing organism. It 
has passed through the period of infancy into the vigor of youth. In 
its present condition and stage of development, it quite naturally gives 
occasions both for discouragement and for encouragement. 

Among the reasons for discouragement is the number and quality 
of lay leaders. In the part of China with which the writer is familiar, 
most of the delegates to conventions draw salaries from the churches 


or from the missions. Another reason is that there has been some loss 


in membership during the past two years, owing to deaths, to the de- 
sertions of the timid and the weak, and to the anti-Christian movement, 
the propaganda of which has made it more difficult for the Church to 
secure new adherents. Again, progress in self-support has been slow, 
due to some extent to the poverty of many Christians. Furthermore, 
many church members have not yet attained to the highest state of moral 
development, and are accustomed to regard too lightly such practices as 
plural marriage, gambling, wine drinking, and the use of opium. 


Yet there is a bright side to the picture. The moral condition of 


the Church is better than it was in previous years. Although they are 


no longer protected by the “‘unequal treaties,” and there are fewer mis- 


sionaries, and less money available from foreign sources than before, 
and in spite of the fact that violent anti-Christian attacks have been 
and are being made on the Church and its institutions, the Christians 
stand firm in the faith, Many of them can give good reasons for the 
faith that is in them, and would die, if necessary, for the Church 
and for Christ. 

There is also encouragement in the fact that there are now more 
and better Chinese leaders who can successfully assunfe important re- 
sponsibilities. These leaders are learning by experience the lessons that 
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are necessary for the initiation and carrying out of adequate programs. 
They are assuming the responsibility for evangelism, and are shoulder- 
ing heavy executive burdens. A prominent West China missionary 
recently said, ‘The Chinese leaders have grown more during the past 
year than I thought it was possible for them to grow.” 

_ In regard to spiritual development, many individual Christians, as 
a result of the persecutions and hardships endured, have gained spiritually 
to a remarkable degree. The following statements were made at a 
recent Christian convention, two by a Chinese young woman, and the 
remainder by Chinese pastors. These: statements indicate that these 
leaders have attained to a spiritual high-water mark far above what 
they had reached before. The convention was, as a matter of fact, held 
during a time of violent anti-Christian agitation. | | 

“We have not suffered one-tenth as much persecution as Jesus did, 
and we must not stop propagating the Gospel because we are opposed 


and persecuted. It is well that we are all here, with full delegations, 


for we need to be united in Christian service.” . .. “In evangelism, 
the thing of greatest importance is that we reflect the character of Jesus 
inour lives. Too many of us, even pastors and evangelists, are spiritually 
deficient. We should seek to be permeated with the Holy Spirit.” .. . 
“People can most easily see Jesus when he is revealed in us. Aside 
from any .words spoken, He can be revealed in our lives. It is most 
regrettable if we who are Christ’s workers do not so reveal Him.” ... 
“No home that is not Christian can make its best contribution to society.” 
... “Qur foreign friends have been great powers among us, and in 
the battles of the past have been fighting in the front ranks. Now it 
is time for us Chinese leaders to step to the front and fight in the front 
ranks for the cause of Christ.” 24 | 

Such Chinese Christians enable us to thank God and take courage. 


Davip C. GRAHAM. 


The complexity of the present state of the Chinese Church in West 
China makes it hard to draw any conclusions thereupon even after a 
careful and thorough study. However, I shall attempt to point out a 
few things in the Chinese Church here that may serve as guiding lights 
for further study. 3 | 

First, a few, words about its spiritual state. It is widely recognized 
that the Church in China has entered the period of restoration: now is 
the time to go back to Jesus and to stress spiritual revival. To my 
surprise I find in Szechuan that very little attention is being given to 


this fundamental aspect of Christianity. This is not because people here 


have been led astray. They have the intention to emphasize spiritual 
living but lack any program adequate to making their purpose good. 
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_ "The poisonous effects of extraterritoriality in connection with church 


work have been greatly reduced as a result of the Revolution. But there 
is no satisfactory record as regards the development of the spiritual life 
of the Church. What Bishop Salisbury said of the Church in general 


_is true of that in ‘West China; “The facts of the world situation are 


known, but the Church lacks vitality. The Church is not aware of 


‘the opportunity. God wills a revival of spiritual life.” The tasks 


challenging the Church in West China can be met only if and when a 


tide of spiritual power is set flowing. 


Second, with regard to the economic situation in the Church. 
Here there is a great gulf between the thinking of the Chinese Christians 
and that of their foreign friends. If Chinese Christians desire to 
administer certain things they are expected to give something. To the 
Chinese Christians, however, this is not necessarily so. Money belongs 
to God; God gives it to the Chinese Church through western Christians. 
It is, of course, the duty of Chinese Christians to encourage giving 
in order that they may attain the goal of self-support. But there should 
‘be much less insistence on financial matters and more on spiritual living. 
As a result of this situation the transfer of responsibility to the Chinese 
Church and the reorganization of its work is marked by much super- 
ficiality. There is little confidence in either the transfer or the re- 


-organization. I was amused when recently a foreign lady told me of 


the remark of another foreign friend; “We might give every sort of 
control to the Chinese, except the financial!’ In consequence the transfer 
and reorganization are being put into practice in an unnatural way and 
_as the result of external and internal pressure only. Unless the spiritual 
life can be better nourished and fellowship between missionaries and 


Chinese Christians become more real and deep there is little hope of. 


finding a solution to the problem of economic relationships. It is, how- 
ever, encouraging to note that plans have been launched for a financial 
campaign to increase the giving of Chinese Christians. 

_ Third, as to the missionaries. When the news reached here that 
‘the missionaries were on their way back the Chinese were ready to 
welcome them heartily. The Chinese Christians were glad, also, to see 
‘them return full of interest and energy. Since their return their ways 
-of doing things show a changed attitude and spirit. This indicates 
that they realize the change that has come to our people and their 
present needs. However, it is not surprising that in such a large group 
of missionaries not everybody does things the same way. Some still 


go on as of old. While on my way back to West China I received 
a letter from one of the administrators in a great institution in which 


he said; “Since the foreigners returned some of them have used their 
influence to bring the institution back to the old way before the Revolu- 
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tion. That means foreign control.” After my arrival I found this 
tobe true. It is, of course, fine to talk about “Chinese leaders.”’ -Some 
of them cannot be trusted; but others can. But what of those who are 
trustworthy and have accepted responsibility for. church work? They 
have the shell without the kernel! This fact we must face. I wish 
that some of these our foreign friends could see clearly the present 
situation in China. Let us for the sake of Christianity and in order — 
to live out the motive of the Christian Church, all work together. 
Fourth, we must not ignore the encouraging efforts being made 
to register Christian schools in order to meet the requirements of the 
Government. A plan for the reorganization of West China Union 
University was recently approved by its Senate. As a result, I hope, 
this University will be able to register. Hospitals and other Christian 
organizations have done their best to win the confidence of the people, 
although the anti-movement still runs high in some respects. However, 
sooner or later we shall win out if we keep step with Jesus Christ, the 
Savior of the world. | 
DONALD Fay. 


Proverbs and the Analects 


A Comparison of their Teachings 
Moral and Religious 
MONTGOMERY HUNT THROOP 


COMPARISON between the Hebrew book of Proverbs and the 

Al Chinese “Lung Nyui” (% #%§) or Analects, both books of 
Wisdom, though so widely different in many ways, can hardly 
avoid being interesting and instructive.. A thorough discussion, 
however, would involve a very much longer treatise than that which is 
here proposed. Consequently, it will not be possible at this time to 
do more than state categorically certain conclusions regarding the two 
books in the hope that hereafter an opportunity will present itself to 
continue and enlarge the inquiry. Both books are regarded as canonized 
by their respective peoples, but probably the Analects has been more 
highly regarded among the Chinese than Proverbs among the Jews; in 
fact the Analects consisting largely of the ipsissima verba of the Master, 
Confucius, and accounts of episodes in his life could rather be compared 
with the Gospels in the Christian canon. It seems probable that the 
Analects was written by disciples of the disciples of Confucius, the 
material coming from different hands. The editor or editors were more 
intent on preserving everything authentic regarding the Master and his 
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sayings than on logical or chronological arrangement. Consequently 
there are many repetitions as is also the case in Proverbs. But the 
question as to the authority of Proverbs is more obscure; there seems 
small likelihood that much, if any, of the book goes back to Solomon 
whose name has been attached to it as a whole. The style of each of 
the two books has been greatly influenced by the manner of writing in 
the two countries at the time of theiz respective composition. The almost 
laconic terseness of the Chinese book may be due in no small degree to 
the fact (so scholars tell us) that when it was written (about the 5th 
century B. C.) all records were still engraved on bamboo tablets with a 
sharp stylus. In Palestine, on the other hand, the common use of pen, 
ink and paper (Jer. 36:4,18, Ezek. 9:2) made writing much easier and 
encouraged a greater fullness of expression. It is most important to 
bear in mind that both the Hebrew wise man yj and the Chinese 
scholar “shih” (=) or “ju” (48) was one who either occupied an official 
position in the state or had formerly done so and the students were those 
preparing for careers as officers of state. This practical side of the 
matter has generally been overlooked in studying Proverbs. The aim 
of that book is to enable the young man “to receive instruction in wise 
conduct, in justice and probity and equity”, Pr. 1:3, qualities needed 
particularly in law courts and as administrative officers. The Teaching 
of Amen-em-opt from which apparently quotations were incorporated in 
Proverbs and which undoubtedly exercised an influence on that book, 
is attributed like the other Egyptian books of wisdom to an official and 
contains observations and rules useful to one in charge of public affairs. 
Similarly the Analects is unmistakably compiled as a textbook for one 
preparing for public service: “The occupant of office when his duties 
are finished should betake himself to study; and the student when his 
studies are finished should betake himself to office.” 19: 13. or ee 

In China; in Egypt, in Israel and Judah, as in all ancient kingdoms, 
religion was a part of the national life and organization. The king was 
generally the head of the cult either directly offering sacrifices for the 
whole nation, as did Solomon at the dedication of the Temple and the 
Chinese Emperor, called the Son of Heaven “Tien Tzu” (K +), at the 
winter solstice upon the altar of Heaven, or through his deputies, the 
priests, as did the later Jewish rulers and the Egyptian Pharaohs. 
Religion and religious ceremonies were part and parcel of the life with 
which the prospective official would have to deal, so it is not surprising 
to find them dealt with in these books. The greater clearness and force 
of religious ideas among the Hebrews, however, results in Proverbs 
being much more of a religious classic than the Analects. 


The present discussion will deal with a comparison of the ideas 


and teachings found in these two books and the basis of comparison 
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will be that analysis of the subject which is found in Kent and Burrows’ 
Proverbs and Didactic Poems (Students’ Old Testament), the topical 
headings of which will be followed. - | 

What can man know of God? Pr. 30:1-4, possibly a passage of 
non-Israelitish origin, states that man’s nm ow of God is very 
limited. Yet Proverbs as a whole takes for granted the general position 
of the Old Testament that God has revealed Himself not only in nature 
but also and more fully in the Torah. The Analects uses the character 


“Tien”, Heaven, as a surrogate for “Shang Ti” #f), Supreme 


Ruler or God, much in the manner of late Jewish writers, and teaches 
that God manifests Himself in the regular course of nature (17:19) 
and through inspired men (9:6) though at the time apparently there was 
no Divine interposition in human affairs (9:8). To know God and 
His law would be joy enough for any man (4:8) and some understanding 
of that law is necessary for nobility of character (20:3). Yet spiritual- 
ism and idle speculation about the supernatural are to be avoided (2:16) 
and for that reason Confucius seldom spoke of divine matters or, if 
at all, only to an inner circle of disciples (5:12, 7:20, 9:1). 

The Nature of God. Proverbs indicates that God is omnipotent 
(21:1, 30), omniscient (75:3, 11, 5:21), unchangeable (19:21), un- 


searchable (25:2), just (16:11, 21:3) and loving to the righteous 


(15:9). In comparison with this the theology of the Analects seems 
pitifully scanty, doing nothing more than leading us to infer that the 
Divine is present at a sacrifice (3:12), and that God can not be deceived 
(9:11), but knows the hearts of his servants (14:37). 

On God the Creator the Analects has nothing whatever to say. 

God the Supreme Ruler. Proverbs declares that God controls all 
human plans and actions (16:33) and gives victory in battle (21:31), 
and directs all things to their proper end (16:4). The Analects teaches 
that God determines man’s life and death (6:8, 11:8, 12:5) and the 
success of his life’s work (14:38) and, until a good man’s work is 
completed, God will defend him (7:22, 9:5). God alone is supreme 
(20:1) so the Divine will is to be held in awe (16:8). 

On God the Judge the Analects says nothing. — 

God the Foe of all evil. Proverbs teaches that God is opposed to 
pride (16:5, 28:9), to wickedness (3 :32,33, 34, 11:20, 15:29, 21:27), 
to false weights and measures (11:1, 20:10), to lying (12:22, 15:26), 
to the sacrifice of the wicked (15:8), to unjust decisions and to such 
deadly sins as murder and bearing false witness (6:16-19). Likewise 
the Analects makes plain that God rejects the evil man (3:13, 6:26) but 
uses good men to reform society (3:24). God also rejects all improper . 
worship, namely, that which is insincere and motivated by a wish to 
usurp authority (3:6). 
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On God the Champion of the Needy and Faithful, nothing can be 
found in the Analects. 

Man’s universal characteristics. Regarding this topic, Proverbs 
declares that all men are essentially akin (27:19) ; they are finite (27:1), 
fallible (14:12, 20:9, 21:2), possessed of a conscience (20:27), never 
contented (27:20), psychologically isolated (14:10,13) keenly sensitive 
to pain and joy (12:25, 13:12, 15:13, 15, 30), subject to mental ‘states 
(14 :30, 17:22, 18 :14), developed by association with other men (27:17), 


. revealed by their acts (20:11), tested by reputation (27:21) and rarely 


unselfish (20:6). On this anthropological subject the Analects says that 
human nature is originally good (6:17) and uniform (17:2); from 
century to century it does not change essentially (2:23); all men respond 
to uprightness of character (9:13); free will is an inalienable possession 
(9:25): man’s virtues and vices are mutually related (4:7) and his 


character sets firmly by middle life (2:4, 9:22, 17:26). Man’s life is: 


short (9:16). Confucius did not generally teach about human nature 
in the abstract (5:12). 
The Analects has nothing to say about the Advantages of old age 


and youth except as it may concern 1 the relations of parents and children 


which is taken up below. 

On the Fool, his Folly and its Results. Proverbs states that folly 
is natural to youth (14:18, 22:15) and its continuance is due to lack of 
education (1:7); the fool is inattentive (17:24), obtuse (14:7, 24:7), 
inapt in expression (26:7, 9), dissatisfied with his lot (19:3), fond of 
his folly (10:23, 15:21), improvident (14:1), indiscreet (12:23, 14:33. 
18:2), uncontrolled (12:16), shameless (14:9, 24), untrustworthy 
(26:6), thoroughly perverse (24 :9, 29:9), incorrigible (27:22), disgust- 
ing (26:11), intolerable (27:3), and dangerous (17:12). The results of 
folly are disgrace (3:25), slavery (11:29), chastisement (10:13, 26:3), 
calamity (10:8, 18:7), and death (21:16). Concerning this subject the 
Analects states that folly, the result of the absence of education, obscures 
every virtue (17:8) and makes it difficult to trace the course of history 
(3 9). One form it frequently takes is superstition (5:17). The fool 
is unteachable (6:19); he does not try to learn (6:10); he cares for 
shrewdness rather than justice (15:16). 

The Aims of Education. Proverbs treats this subject in rather a 
general and indefinite way. It holds that the object of education is 
to gain understanding (4:1, 7), knowledge (10:14, 13:16, 14:6, 15:14, 
18:15), and wisdom (17:16, 23:23). The Analects mentions more 
specific objectives. Education aims to develop accuracy (3:16, 13:3), 
to enable a man to talk intelligently and clearly (1:15, 7:8, 15:40), 
to know men (1:16) and so to hold official position (4:14, 13:5, 19:13). 
It aims to develop all the natural abilities of a man (6:16, 14:25) to 
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cultivate breadth of mind and self-restraint (6:25, 19:2), to enable 
man to live righteously (2:9, 5:13, 9:23, 15:17) and to form a good 


character (2:12, 3:8, 7:33, 12:21, 19:2, 20:3)—culture, right conduct, 


conscientiousness, good faith (7 :24)—with attractiveness of personality 
—earnestness, persuasiveness, graciousness (13:28). The aim of educa- 
tion is not financial advantage (8:12, 14:3, 15:31), nor mere variety of 
accomplishments (9:6) but rather intellectual and moral unity (15:2). 


Instructors. Proverbs teaches that God is the great Teacher (3:11, 
12) ; under Him are the Parents (4:1-5) and the wise men (15:12, 18:4, 
20:5), associating with whom one becomes wise (13:20). The Analects 
declares that from everyone something may be learned (7:21, 19:22) 
but that a regular teacher must be acquainted with things old and new 
(2:11), must be sincere (2:13), communicative (7:23, 16:13), interest- 
ing (9:10), able to speak appropriately to the circumstances (10:1), 
unmercenary (7:7), untiring (7:2)—though sometimes discouraged 
(5:6)—and forgiving (7 28). Such a teacher produces noble pupils 
(5:2, 


Importance of Education. Proverbs stresses the importance of 
beginning education young and insuring goodness of character (22:6, 
29:17). The Analects point out that character is formed by education 
(8:8) and without it men are spoiled (15:7). Education imparts nobil- 
ity of soul (16:9) and breadth of outlook (17:10). 


Discipline. Discipline, declares Proverbs, is necessary to education 


(12:1, 13:24, 19:18, 23:13, 14, 27:5, 29:15) but this correction must 


be accepted and heeded (10:17, 15:5, 10:32, 17:10, 19:16, 25:12, 28:4, 
29:1). The Analects likens education to the work of a lapidary (7:15) — 
or any other skilled craftsman (19:7). It involves long severe discipline 
like that of soldiers (13:29, 13:30). Work may be made educational 
(14:47) and Confucius sometimes taught men by his actions only 
(17:20). But his usual method was the discussion of Literature, 
History, Law and the practice of Music (7:17, 8:8). Education involves 
both review and advance (2:11). Its source is within the heart (15:20) 
and moral excellence is requisite for intellectual power (15:32). 


Importance of the receptive attitude. In Proverbs we are informed 
that the chief distinction between a fool and a wise man is the individual’s 
reaction to counsel (9:7-9, 12:15, 18:1, 28:13). The right attitude 
for the learner is that of eager attention (4:13, 19:20, 27, 23:12). In 
the Analects even greater stress is laid on this point. Without keen 
attention instruction is wasted (5:9, 6:10, 7:9, 9:19, 15:7 ). With it 
great attainments are possible (7:19, 15:30, 17:3). The student must 
cooperate with his teacher (2: 15, 11:3, 15:15). and must persevere 
(8:17, 19:5). Real ability is requisite for higher branches of study 
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(5:19). Good students are desired by teachers (13:21). They can 


learn cven from inferiors (5:14, 27, 6:2, &:5, 11:6, 15:22). 

Value of Education. Proverbs does not fail to motivate the young 
man’s study. It is pleasant in itself and leads to pleasant results (24 :13, 
14). It gives one personal magnetism and eloquence (1:8, 9, 13:15, 
15:2, 7, 16:23). It secures victory (20:18, 21:22, 24:5, 6), and wealth 
(21:20, 24:3, 4) and insures a long and peaceful life (4:10-12, 13:14, 
16:22, 19:8).. So it is better than material wealth (16:16, 28:11). 
The Analects also insist on the great value of education. It is not only 


~ pleasure in itself (7:1) but it is also the way to correct one’s faults 


(1:16) and arrive at perfection of character (11:19). It obliterates 
class distinctions (15:38) and enables one to rise superior to the physical 
environment (7:18, 9:30). -Though education may not bring favor 
among the populace (9:2), it is absolutely necessary for the ruler (3:14, 
11:24). | 

Relations of Parents and Children. In Proverbs the mutual duties 
of parents and children are stated, though the emphasis is placed on 
the duties of the children. Children must honor and pay attention to 
their parents (73:1, 23:22, 28:7) ; they must not maltreat them (19:26), 
curse them (20:20), defraud them (28:24) or mock them (30:17); 
and they must cooperate with their brothers (18:19). Good children 


_ gladden their parents (10:1, 15:20, 23 :24, 25, 27:11), while bad children 


sadden them (17:21, 25). Parents should leave property (13:22), 
and an honorable name (17:6, 20:7) to their children. In the Analects 
filial piety occupies an important position inasmuch as among the Chinese 
it has been long regarded as the foundation of all virtues. It accom- 
panies a virtuous life (1:2, 9, 11:4) and can even be regarded as a 
service of society (2:21). According to the peculiar needs of the 
individual to whom he was speaking it was variously defined by Con- 
fucius as conformity to one’s father’s will (1:11, 2:5, 4:20), as con- 
sideration for one’s parents (2:6, 4:19, 11:21), as respect for them 
(2:7, 2:8), and as love for them (4:21). A son should remonstrate 
when his parents are wrong (4:18, 8:1) but screen their misdeeds from 
others and vice versa (13:18). A father should urge his son to study 
(16:13) and choose virtuous mates for his children (5:1), but the sins 
of the fathers do not rest upon their offspring (6:4). — 

Husbands ‘and Wives. Regarding the marital relation, Proverbs 
urges that the husband be faithful to his wife (5:15-20). The ideal 
wife as described in 37:10-31 is faithful to her husband's interests, 
provides well for her family, is sagacious in managing business, 1n- 
dustrious and charitable, clothing her family well, wise and_ kind, 
praised by her children and husband and truly worthy of honor. To her 
husband the good wife brings honor (12:4) and wealth (18:22, 19:14), 
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but a quarrelsome wife is a calamity (19:13, 21:9, 19, 27:15, 16). 
In the Analects this relationship is almost neglected. The wife is to 
be treated with respect (16:14). The bridegroom should be passionate 
but not sensual (2:20). A man must not marry, one of his own clan 
(7:30). | | 

Master and Servant. Proverbs teaches that a servant needs a firm 
hand over him (29:19, 21). An outsider should not intermeddle 
(30:10). <A faithful servant will be treated as a son (17:2). The 
Analects also touches on the difficulty of treating servants kindly but 
not familiarly (8:2, 17:25). Their minor faults should be overlooked 
and ability recognized (13:2) and rewarded (14:19). 


_ Friendship. Proverbs presents a lofty ideal of the relation between 
man and man, combined with shrewd observation. One is warned 
against wearing out one’s welcome (26:17) and against friendship with 
a quick-tempered man (22:24, 25) or one of bad character (18:24). 
A faithful friend proves himself such in the time of trouble (17:17) and 
rebukes one’s evil (27:6). Such a friend is a source of joy (27:9) 
and should be held fast (27:10). The Analects also exalts friendship 
highly. Its purpose is the development of characters (12:23, 24, 14:8, 
16:4) consequently virtuous men should be chosen for associates (4:1, 
15:9) and fidelity to friends is a proof of virtue (1:13). A man’s 
friends should be his equals (1:8, 15:39, 19:3). The. virtuous man 
finds friends everywhere (12:5). Friends are a source of delight (1:1, 
16:5) and a friend wishes to share his pleasures with his friends (5:25). 
Friendship is founded on sincerity (1:4, 7), does not weaken with the 
lapse of time (5:16) and is to be distinguished from familiarity (13:23). 
It shows itself in mutual aid not in sycophany (10:15). Nagging — 
breaks friendship (4:26). A false profession of friendship is some- 


thing shameful (5:24). 


Rich and poor. ‘There are two main classes according to Proverbs, 
the wealthy and the indigent (22:7, 29:13), but the oppression of the 
latter is condemned (13:23, 28:3). Rather the rich should try to under- 
stand their difficulties (29:7) and assist them (14:31, 21:13, 22:9, 
28:27). The Analects takes the position that it is best to overlook the 
accidents of wealth and poverty (1:15, 9:26) and points out that wealth 
does not bring contentment (11:18). 


Rules for different occupations. Proverbs lays down rules only 
for the shepherd, urging attention, industry and contentment (27 :23-27), 
and for the farmer urging the use of oxen (14:4), activity during the 
harvest (10 5) and foresight (24:27). And it comments humorously 
on the way in which the merchant bargains (20:14). The Analects is 
concerned chiefly with the scholar, taking Confucius as the type. He 
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dresses quietly (10:6), treats others respectfully (10:17), and minds 
his own affairs (14:27, 28). Of the merchants it is said that the wise 
ones do not hoard their goods (9:12). | 

Labor and laziness. Proverbs declares that want urges man to 
work (16:26) and that the results of industry are plenty, wealth and 
honor (12:24, 27, 22:29, 27:18). The lazy man is timid (22:13), 
sleep-loving (26:14) purposeless (26:15) and opinionated (26:16). 
The consequences of sloth are want (19:15, 20:4) the deterioration of 
property (75:19, 18:9) and eventually death (21:25). The Analects 
asserts that a man is responsible for his own progress (9:18, 20) but 
success depends on other factors also (9:21). In itself, however, 
scholarly labor is a pleasure (7:1) while the lazy life is tiresome (17:22). 
Moreover the lazy man is incapable of cultivation (5:9). 

Poverty. In Proverbs the causes of poverty are enumerated— 
glutony (23:20, 21), shiftlessness (28:19), oppression (22:16), inatten- 
tion to advice (13:18), and chiefly laziness (6:6-11, 24:30-34). The 
disadvantages of poverty are defencelessness (10:15), suspicion (14:20, 
19:4, 7) and*rough treatment (78:23). But poverty is better than 
falsehood (19:1, 22). The Analects also mention oppression as a 
cause of poverty (/2:9) and urges the relief of the poor (6:3). But 
it stresses the superiority of the educated man to poverty (4:9, 6:9, 
/:15, 15:1, 31) and adds that poverty is better than wrong-doing (4:5). 


(To be continued). 


Worship 

I. Worship is a mood. 

When we find ourselves in the presence of the supremely w orthtul, 
we worship. 

The supremely worthful may come at the behest of a witted orator: 
it may come at the simple word of a child; or, of a servant in 
the house. 

It may be that the sight of a sw eating laborer stirs a sense of common 
humanity, and the soul is bowed before this burden-bearer of 
mankind. 

Or, it may be the first star of evening against the deep blue of the 
twilight sky, or the glow of a fire in a cabin; or it may be the 
tale of a man who has laid down his life for his friend that causes 
the embers to glow. 

For one brief space we are one with the universe, one with our brethren, 
one with God, and know ourselves for immortal. : 
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II. Worship is also the enactment of a ritual. 


In specially prepared places, and at set times, men micet by appointment 
and wait the holy flame. 


In the deep of the Quaker silence, in the chanting of the sutras, in 
the sacrament of preaching mediated through saintly men, and in 
the solemn breaking of bread, the rendezvous is kept. 


Men assemble and meet together, cast down by burdens too great to be 
borne, uplifted by joys too deep for utterance; in the despair of 
loneliness, in the bliss of perfect understanding. 


Then comes the magic touch of a Master Hand, leading his people 
through the Gateway of Penitence into the Courts of Praise; — 
striking now the minor notes of sorrow, and now the deeper chords 
of joy. | | 
Response they seek—Response from the Mystery that surrounds all life. 


And welling up in the hearts of the worshippers, as though it were a 
mighty tide, comes the peace that passeth understanding, and the 
tryst 1s kept. 

ALICE GREGG. 


Our Book Table 
THe PrGRIMAGE oF BuppHism. JAMES Bissett Pratt. MacAlillan & Co., Lid., 

St. Martin’s Street, London. 15/— net. 

What: do Buddhists believe to-day’ What is their modern significance 
and strength? Will Buddhism survive? What of its relation to Christian- 
itv? Such are the main questions this volume aims to answer. The data 
therefor were gathered in two Sabbatical pilgrimages and are the fruit of 
much study, personal observation and many penetrating conversations. The 
two pilgrimages took the author to India, (where a few vestiges of Buddhism 
still remain and something is being done to revive it therein) Ceylon, 
Siam, Burmah, Cambodia, Annam, China, Korea and Japan: Tibet is left 
out because it is not, the author thinks, really Buddhistic. 

The author’s contacts were naturally with Buddhist intelligentsia. With 
their views, therefore, this volume deals mainly though frequent reference 
is made to the cruder animistic and superstitious notions and practices of 
the laity. Temples, worship and the objects thereof are described and 
evaluated in much detail. No reference is made, however, to primitive 
contacts between Christianity and Buddhism, such as some few students 
of both like to dwell on. The frequent similarities between the two, that 
Dr. Pratt outlines, are not rogted, therefore, in any such early mutual 
interpenetration. This is due to the fact that while he outlines sufficient 
of the early lore and history of Buddhism to make it plain he aims to 
describe its present state rather than its historical beginnings. | 
_ Buddhism like Christianity is marked by diversity of opinion as regards 
ts fundamentals. Neither is essentially credal and both are ways of life, 
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Many questions arising in this diversity of opinion are dealt with in this 
volume. Is self, for instance, and the world real? Though Buddhists 
generally, when they think about these, deny reality to both yet to this 
reviewer most of them act as though they are real in some way. The 
answer that is more inclusive than any other is, “There is a reality in 
each, but the reality is not what it seems.” (page 598) The Christian 
philosopher admits, in contradistinction, that reality is known only in part 
but denies that his concepts thereof are wholly false. ae 

Of “salvation” the Buddhist thinks mainly in terms of “deliverance.” 
His ideas of the evil'and chain of causes (Karma) is much more definite 
than those of what he is finally to become or enjoy except as regards the 
“Western Heaven,” which is for many only a stage on the way to some- 
thing higher. In this respect Buddhism tends to be somewhat more negative 
than Christianity though neither gives any final concept of man’s future state, 

Two ways of attaining this “deliverance” are presented. It depends 
first on the individual. He may attain it by personal virtuous striving or 
meditation on the Buddha nature found in essence in every man. He may, 
second, depend on faith in and the grace of Amitabbha. Meditation brings 
one to a state above morality. But morality is a step along both ways. 
“Deliverance” comes when one has the insight or enlightenment that gives 
understanding-of reality. All ways lead finally to this. One great difficulty 
is that this enlightenment is not equally possible for all. Only the 
Tagathata attains it, some assert. That makes “deliverance” difficult for 
those whose mental endowment is below par. However, all these ways 
of “deliverance” call for an act of will at some point that is ethical and 
possible for all, though a few assert that even “faith” is given. The grace 
of the Buddhisattvas helps out at this point and perhaps for those who 
attain the “‘Western Heaven” their lack in this regard is made up. This 
enlightenment begins in this world. “To know reality is to be it.” (page 
621). However the different sects do not agree as to whether this enlighten- 
ment is due to intuitive apprehension or mental acumen. 

Where then does “deliverance” take this vaguely and perhaps wrongly 
conceived self? What is Nirvana? This volume, made up of diverging 
views, gives no final answer. Ideas about it vary between death and 
annihiliation and conscious bliss. A paradox explains this divergence of 
definition. “Separate self-hood is a delusion....yet—there is a sense in 
which we are separate.” (page 621) This is the old issue of pluralism 
versus monism which has never anywhere been as yet coherently resolved. 
One feels, however, after reading all the divergent views in this volume 
that most Buddhists conceive of Nirvana as a state in which the individual 
has some kind of experience. This is true even though Nirvana’ is some- 
thing beyond all human concepts and other than any known qualities. 

Much is said about the self-sacrificing vows of Buddhisattvas and the 
call to others to strive in their spirit. Much in the teaching and _ practice 
of Buddhism emphasizes the self-centered satisfaction of the individual. 
Yet in its denial of the self and its other-centered ethics it works against 
this. Here is, as the author points out, one of the fundamental contradic- 
tions in Buddhism. One feels again that the relation of altruistic sacrifice 
and individual satisfaction has never yet been worked out conclusively in 
any system of thought. bie 

That Buddhism is a religion with a distinct emphasis on the value and 
supremacy of the spiritual this volume makes clear. That it is in general 
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an influence for good is also clear. Does it, however, have an insight that 
reveals “all beings as broken lights of the Central Fire?” ‘“‘Ah, if we only 
knew!” (page 670). Nevertheless the author believes it has a worthwhile 
future before it. In Japan and Siam it is “decidedly\alive and doing real 
work”; in China (except in Chekiang and Kiangsu) Annam and Korea 
it is giving little spiritual and moral nurture; in Burma, Ceylon and 
Cambodia it is in “a fair condition.” (page 725). It shows more elasticty 
and adaptability than any other religion. (page 719). It has been a missionary 
religion. It will survive. What will its continuance mean for Christianity? 
This question is answered at length by Dr. Pratt and is of sufficient 
significance for a special outline in our editorial columns. | 

Lack of space forbids us touching in this review any but a few of the 
high spots in this comprehensive volume of 758 pages. We wish that all 
missionaries in China would read it. It throws light on the missionary 
possibilities and weaknesses of Christianity as well as of Buddhism. It 
is a book that will provoke many to “furious thinking.” Since while 
Buddhism in China is moribund in many places it is reviving in others, 
such thinking will be a help in the end. Dr. Pratt thinks that Christianity 
in China has won very few converts among informed and ardent Buddhists. 
Is that true? Those who feel that Buddhism contains nothing of permanent 
spiritual value may read this book with profit in order to know how hopeless, 
as a means of winning Buddhists, such an attitude is, . 


“Curna’s Miiirons.” Anna Louise Stronc. Coward McCann Inc., New York; 
Publishers. Price $4.00 Gold. . 


Dr. Strong writes in vivid style of the “Mass Revolt in Central China” 


2s she viewed it in the summer of 1927. The guest of Madame Sun Yat 


Sen, privileged to attend both the Congress of the all-China Federation of 
Labour and the conference of generals in Chengchow, she gives a first hand 
account of the last days of the Wuhan government, the “betrayal” of 
essants and labour, the reaction, and the significance of the appearance of 
three new groups on the Chinese horizon,—organized women, peasants and 
workers. Stories gathered in Hunan give weight to the impression she gives 
of the reality, organization and discipline of these movements, although. 
ine average reader will probably feel many happenings have been omitted 
which would prove the contrary. ‘Yet there is no contention that the time 
was ripe for the peasants and workers to attempt to form government. 
“Nevertheless they (the People’s Power) did four things that were very 
great. First the peasant of China has slept, submitting to all evil without 
believing he could accomplish anything; now he has become conscious of 
his collective power. Second, the peasant has taken no interest in govern- 
ment, seeing no relation between politics and his daily needs. Now he 
is interested in government. Third, the fight against illiteracy—has awakened 
that belief that to learn to read is the right even of the poorest—and lastly, 
the women are now awake.” The last part of the book tells of the trip 
actoss the country,—Shensi, Kansu, Mongolia, to the Trans-Siberian Railway 
with Borodin’s group. Interesting reading throughout, it needs to he added 
to the three books previously reviewed in the RecorDER for a fuller view 
of the Revolution. 
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Six Epmunp Hornsy, an AvurosiocrapHy. Constable & Co., Ltd., 10-12 Orange 
Street, London, W.C.2. Price 18/-. | 


There is not a dull moment in this autobiography. Sir Edmund Hornby 
had a very interesting life and his work as Consular Judge in Turkey, 
China and Japan shows him as a man of parts. Uncompromising honesty 
and a strict sense of justice seem to have been his most notable character- 
istics; they made him highly esteemed both at home and abroad. He was 
blunt but kindly, shrewd, even-tempered and had a fine sense of humour. 
That his judgments on men and things are sometimes narrow and distinctly 
imperialistic cannot be disputed. He was the product of his age. In- 
ternationalism was a word then not much in use. | 

Born in 1825, he was called to the Bar in 1848 and came under the 
notice of Lord Clarendon, then Foreign Secretary. He was sent to Con- 
_stantinople in 1855 to manage a loan and again later as Judge of the 
Supreme Consular Court. While there Sir Edmund drew up a scheme for 
establishing a judicial system for the Consular Courts of the Levant, which 
was ultimately adopted and which he re-edited for use in China and Japan. 

In 1865 he went to China to organize the English Judicial Service and 
he worked hard to secure uniformity of action, decision and _ sentences 
throughout the English Consular Courts. Shanghai, his headquarters, 
presented a somewhat different picture in those days than it does. now. 
There were no hotels, no docks, no public gardens, the Bund was half its 
present width and there was no bridge spanning the Soochow Creek. How- 
ever he describes Shanghai as the best example in the world of what self- 
government in the hands of the educated class can effect. Even than he 
finds that “times have changed . .. . trade had declined from the halcyon 
days when China firms made large fortunes.’ Britain’s policy he character- 
izes as weak and deplores her conciliatory attitude; he would have had her 
keep a firm hand on China. But he was absolutely just, he imprisoned a 
British sea captain for unjustly flogging Chinese coolies in a day when 
such a thing was unheard of. He was mainly instrumental in stopping 
tht Portuguese traffic in coolies as slaves and he put down piracies by 
renegade foreigners with a firm hand. The ordinary Chinese he found 
apt and willing to learn and able to do anything requiring skill, and not 
strength, as well as or better than Europeans. He also thought that they 
were sufficiently moral and less guilty of serious crime than most civilized 
Christian nations. 


THE Turret Crosses THE Purple Mists. W. R. Morse. For sale by Mission 
Book Company, Shanghai, China. 


| This book is in part a brief history of medical mission work in China 

in general and particularly of that in West China, mainly in connection 
with West China Union University. In this latter connection it is complete 
even to the extent of giving the names of missionary doctors and Chinese 
graduates of the medical school. The struggles, economic, practical and 
revolutionary, of medical missions in West China are outlined up to and 
through the evacuation of the missionaries. Incidentally, however, the author 
makes many observations on Christian work in general and the attitudes of 
the Chinese thereto. Considerable space is given, also, to ancient Chinese 
medical lore and the changing attitude of Chinese to modern medical practise. 
It is the story of a struggle for altruistic ends against overwhelming odds. 


i 
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While sympathetic with China and Chinese aspirations Dr. Morse does not 
fail to point out the destructive effects upon life of some of their unhygienic 
and social practices and notions and the illogicality of some of their attitudes 
towards medical work in particular and Christianity and foreigners in general. 
Mrs. Morse adds to the value of the book by including therein three 
beautiful and original paintings. Such a book is of interest primarily to 
medical workers but many laymen may also find therein helpful suggestions 
as to the value and struggles of medical work in China and the psychology 
and environment in which the medical missionary works. 


Across THE Wortp or Istam. By S. M. Zwemer, F.R.G.S. Revell Co., G.$4.00 

Pp. 382. Illustrated. 

Dr. Zwemer’s latest book is fully up to the standard one expects from 
such an authority on Mohammedanism, who has for thirty-eight years 
lived in, and wandered across, the wide world of Islam. It gives a com- 
prehensive survey of the present position of this religion, in practically all 
parts of the world. We feel a tinge of disappointment at finding only about 
a page devoted to Islam in China; but this is partly compensated for by 
the promise that China and Central Asia may have a chapter all to them- 
selves from Dr. Zwemer at some later date. 

It is quite impossible in this brief mention to indicate the wealth of 


' material found in this book, which we have found most interesting, and 


which is heartily recommended to those who may have the opportunity to 
read it. There are excellent illustrations, and the book is well-printed, and 
in every way attractive. 

I. M. 


‘THe Motives or MEN. By Georce A. Cor. Scribners. Gold $2.25. 


The books hitherto published by Dr. Coe have dealt with his own 
special subjects of religious education and the psychology of religion, and 
have won for him wide recognition. It is a conspicuous instance of the 
application of intellectual vigor and ripe scholarship to a supremely important 
spiritual issue. But his treatment of a special technique has always been 
suffused with a warmly human quality. In the present volume this human 
element predominates.. Indeed it gives the impression of having been 
written largely at least to clarify for himself his thinking on the confused 
tangle of social and moral phenomena of our present age. The effect of 
the Great War, of recent scientific theories, of modern psychology, of 
industrialism, of current literary motifs, upon our views of mankind have 
produced a disillusionment which has its own special fallacies. But the 
tendencies of our time have brought fresh evidence of the fact that man 
is in a bondage which is often aggravated rather than otherwise by his very 
struggles to escape. We are full of inconsistencies, such as the deep 
depravity of respectable faults, ‘having passions that are themselves precedent- 
tidden, etc. Through these perplexities the author traces his course with 
delightful freshness of language and sanity of outlook to a stimulating 
conclusion. It is a book which ought to have a beneficial effect upon any 
Christian worker, especially in his habit of evaluating himself and others. 
But it would seem to have a message of peculiar helpfulness just now to 

ina missionaries. Our world is tumbling topsyturvey around us. Est- 
ablished conventions, axioms, processes, relationships, objectives, are all 
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unsettled. We are forced into discouragements which we dimly know to 
be themselves unreliable. This book will help every one of us to under- 
stand better those whom we have hitherto agreed or differed with, the 
good and bad alike in them and us, the motives that really control us all and 
the way to find release from those that are unworthy. 


BELIEFS THat Matter, Witt1am Apams Brown, D.D. Hodder and Stoughton, 
Warwick Square, London. Price 8/6. . 


Those who have known Dr. Brown only as the storm center and target 
of theological controversy will welcome this, his latest, book as a com- 
prehensive and clearly expressed Confession of Faith. It includes much 
of the same material of his Christian Theology in Outline, but the approach 
is less. dogmatic, and the argument more easily understood. Those who have 
know him as a friend and professor will welcome the book as the writing 
of an earnest, able, kindly, inquiring spirit who has lived above the firing 
line of controversy and thus escaped its scars. Those who do not know 
him at all will find in his book a statement of belief by one of the out- 
standing liberals in the religious scholarship of America. After a sugges- 
tive introduction dealing with the failing experiment in creedless religions 
and the reasons why beliefs do and must continue to matter, he proceeds 
to outline his own beliefs first about man and the world in which he lives, 
second about Christ and His revelation of God and salvation, and third 
about the Church as the instrument of God’s Spirit in fulfilling the work 
of Christ. There is throughout the interpretation a victorious emphasis 


on the creative experience in Christ, an emphasis which is too often confined 


to the class room and pulpit, and which lacks in this book its proper and 
greatly needed application to the new Christian ethic. Dr. Brown has made 
an important contribution to students of religion. He has called his book 
“A Theology for Laymen,” but most laymen will demand a much briefer 
and less involved statement. , 


Correspondence 


“Western. Money and the Chinese | evangelistic work and primary 
Church.” schools. The writer of this note 
has more than once told Chinese 
they wouid contriDute as muc 
of the Gospel as they 
Dear Sir:—After a number of. formerly used in the support of 
years engaged in pioneer evan- temples, priests and temple wor- 
gelistic work some facts with re- ship, the financial problem would 
ference to this difficult question be solved. This statement was 
seem to have become clear to me. never questioned, and I have no 
1. It is a mistake to suppose doubt that it is quite within the 


that real poverty makes it impos- limits of actual fact. ce 
sible for the Chinese Christians to 2. Suppose a Chinese evangelist 
undertake at least the support of labors in a country district. 
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‘course, if he confines his work to 


one center out-station only there 
is no hope of. self-support. But, 
as a matter of fact, he should have 
several such centers for work. If 
he is at all diligent, the Christian 
constituency will soon increase and 
self-support will become an easy 
matter. If not so, then he is to 
be blamed for the delay. 

3. The missionary is often the 
greatest hindrance to self-support. 
If he is determined to rule the 
church which he may have under 
his care, to be its supreme “boss”, 
then the Chinese Christians, as well 


as the neighbors, will call ita #%#& 


a “foreign church”, and as such 
will not feel under obligation to 
support it. Some missionaries 
deal with their Chinese co-workers 


as if they were their hired servants, _ 


not their co-laborers, and dismiss 
thm on a “rumor” or for, some 


other trifling reason, which 


harmful as well as very unjust. 
4, Some years since in a certain 
city where there was a Chinese 


church with an ordained Chinese | 


pastor, the missionary in charge 
took his furlough. During his 
absence the church became self- 


supporting, and was free from any 


dependence on the mission treasury, 


On the return of the missionary the | 


Chinese pastor was dismissed and 
the church reverted to the absolute 
control of the missionary and the 
support of thé mission. 

3. The writer knows one out- 
station where the Chinese Christian 


consituency contributed at least 


$1,500 to purchase land and build 
themselves a chapel. At another 
outstation near by they built a 
chapel without asking or receiving 
any help from the outside. But 
this was not a “foreign church” 
dominated by a missionary. 

6. The writer had a regular 
‘eld for itineration in which about 


thirty . out-stations were opened. 
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The mission contributed nses 
for house rent in about six of these 
places. The expenses for the re- 
mainder were all contributed by — 
the local people who became in- | 
terested in the Gospel. Generally 
about one-third of the current ex- 
penses of the work were borne by 
the local Chinese. The plan that 
Dr. Nevius initiated years ago in 
the Shantung province was the very 
best and should have been widely 
adopted. 

7. The Chinese are quite ac- 
customed to contribute to the sup- 
port of the temples, and when they 
to some extent realize the benefits 
that the Gospel brings them, they 
will not be unwilling to support it. 
But it must be a Chinese church, 
not a church transplanted from 
foreign countries, and it must be 
under Chinese control. 


A. SYDENSTRICKER. 


[Comment on this suggestive 
letter is made with a view to elicit- 
ing further contributions thereon. 
It is apparently true that poor 
Chinese Christians do not con- 
tribute to the upkeep of their 
religious activities as large a pro- 
portion of their economic re- 
sources as they once gave towards 
community religious festivals and 
institutions. At any rate such a 
statement is frequently made 
though data for a conclusive gener- 
alization have not been collated. 
There is, however, another side 
to this situation which seems to 
be overlooked. The temples were, 
in most cases apparently, the gift 
of imperial or official patrons or of 
rich members of the communities 
concerned. Community participa- 
tion therein as such seems to have 
been usually quite a minor matter. — 
Furthermore these religious insti- 
tutions are usually endowed to a 
greater or less degree. The re- 
lation thereto of communities as 
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such is not one that parallels “self- 
support” as usually advocated by 
missionaries. That Chinese Chris- 
tians should do as much for their 
churches as they once dtd for non- 
Christian institutions goes without 
saying. But that this furnishes an 


[ May 


argument for “self-support” as it 
has been advocated by the majority 
of missionaries does not seem to 
follow. We should, however, ap- 
preciate further light on this point. 
Ep1tor. | 


Work and Workers 


A Chinese Printed Gospel_—A 
colporteur named Hsia Fuh Ts’ing, 
has long been in the service of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 
His sales totalled over 10,000 books 
a year. Last year, when the Com- 
munists controlled Hupeh, no books 
could be gotten through to him. 
In consequence he had nothing to 
sell. But he did not give up. He 
composed a synopsis of the Gospel 
story in simple rhyme. This he 
had engraved on wooden blocks 
according to the old Chinese me- 
thod of printing. On these blocks 
many hundreds of copies of his 
composition were printed. These 
he distributed until a new stock 
came through from Hankow. 


Woman’s Rights in Honan.— 


The “Honan Messenger,” April, 


1929, contains a short but signific- 
ant article on the new spirit of 
Chinese women in Honan. Instead 
of asking each other as to the 
number of sons each has they now 
ask as to the number of daughters. 
The wife of a Christian in North 
Honan was asked to join one of 
the women’s clubs springing up 
everywhere. On announcing that 
she had not time for this she was 
asked, ““ Why are you not boss?” 
There is much in this movement, 
apart from its inevitable extreme 
emphases, to command respect, 
sympathy and support. A com- 


mittee for “The Advancement of. 


Woman’s Rights” has issued an 
appeal to “women of standing and 


understanding”. This appeal calls 
for women, who have obtained a 
somewhat precarious footing in 
society, to band themselves to- 
gether for the release of their 
downtrodden sisters who are still 
in bondage. Various social evils 
are also attacked by this com- 
mittee. 

The Christian Situation in China. 
—Recently the National Committee 
of the Y.W.C.A, held a secretarial 
conference in Shanghai at which 
an address was delivered on the 
subject, “The Effect of the Revolu- 
tion. on Christianity in China”. 
The delegates then sought to dis- 
cover how far the points made in 
the address were corroborated by 
their own experience. They decid- 
ed that Christianity in China shows 
at present the following aspects. 
(1) Confusion of thought. (2) 
Lack of adequate leadership. (3) 
Interest in religion as an escape 
from life. 
tian) interest in the work of union 
ventures. (5) An attitude of in- 
difference on the part of non-Chris- 
tians towards Christianity. (6) 
Interest in the social expression of 
religion. (7) A desire for fellow- 
ship, and ‘lack of faith in the satis- 
faction of that desire by the 
Church. (8) That ‘leadership in 


- social work has fallen into the 


hands of (non-church) agencies. 
(9) That new facilities in trans- 
portation make new methods (of 
Christian work) necessary. (10) 


(4) Decreasing (Chris- © 
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That the Revolution has induced 
three differing feelings in Chinese — 


Christians: (a) disappointment 
that results are accomplished so 
slowly; (b) high sense of joy in 
reconstruction ; (c) desire for peace 
and return to old conditions. 


' Shantung Synod of Church of 


Christ in China.—Forty delegates 


representing fifteen thousand Chris- _ 


tians in Shantung met in Tsinan 
April 3-7 to organize the Shantung 
Synod of the Church of Christ in 
China. Half the Christians _re- 


presented have heretofore been — 


known as “Baptist” and half as 
“Presbyterian”. In this meeting 
they merged their former idenities 
into a new one. Dr, C, Y. Cheng, 
Moderator of the General Assembly 
of the Church of Christ in China, 
officiated at the opening celebra- 


tion. He emphasized the fact that — 


the motive in this group is not to 
create a new denomination but to 
do away with all denominations. 
Dr. H. L. Yi was elected Chairman 
of the Synod; W. B. Djang, Vice- 
Chairman; and M. C. Chu and T. Y, 
Wang were elected Recording Sec- 
retaries. A delightful spirit of 
concord and friendship permeated 
the entire conference. Denomin- 
ational feeling was conspicuous by 
its absence. The chief results of 
this conference are the new vision 
and sense of responsibility which 
came to the delegates. Two im- 
portant resolutions were passed. 
(1) To organize a summer con- 
lerence for all the church groups 
in Shantung, for mutual help and 
closer unity. (2) To cooperate 
with all the Christian organizations 


in Shantung in a Five-Years’ Cam- 


paign with a view to doubling the 
Christian forces in that time. 


Religious Liberty in French 
Indo-China.—The annual report of 
the French Indo-China Mission 
(Christian and Missionary Alli- 
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ance) refers to a struggle for 
religious liberty going on in 
Annam, Cambodia and Tonkin. 
These sections are Protectorates 
and in them Protestants have not 
been granted by treaty full 
religious liberty as is the case 
in French territory. The treaties, 
which are very old, do, however, 
grant religious liberty to Roman 
Catholics in these three Protector- 


ates. On January 26, 1928, the 


Royal Privy Council of the Court 
of Annam issued a decree, in which 
Protestantism was classed with 
Caodism, and which aimed at bani- 
shing both. This decree caused 
considerable difficulty. During the 
latter half of 1928 regrettable in- 
cidents occurred; the work of 
American missionaries was hin- 
dered, and some Annamese Chris- 
tians were imprisoned. A respect- 
ful but firm protest was made to 
M. Pasquier, the Governor-General. 
As a result the circular decree was 
modified to the extent of the eli- 
mination of the term “Protestant”. 
Since the arrival of M. Pasquier in 
Indo-China there is no longer any 


Annamese Christian in prison. He 


granted, also, an audience to Mr. 
Jeffrey, the chairman of the Ameri- 
can Mission and to a delegation 
from the independent Annamese 
Evangelical churches. The An- 
namese Executive Committee pre- 
sented the Governor-General with 
a copy of their church constitution 
and a petition asking for religious 
liberty. The “Federation Protest- 
ante de France” has also made re- 
presentations to the Government 
at Paris. The same measures were 
taken to prevent the spread of the 


Gospel in Tonkin and Cambodia, 


though in these two latter Protec- 
torates no Christian was fined or 
imprisoned. 


The American Board Looks at 
the Church in China.—The Annual 
Report .of the American Board of 
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Commissioners for Foreign ~ Mis- 
sions, 1928, makes some suggestive 
comments on the condition in and 
position of the Chinese Church. 
“In the villages unusual apprecia- 
tion of Christians and unusual per- 
secution have been noted right 
together.” “The Christian Church 
has been derided in every province 
in the land. This has been anti- 
foreign or ‘anti-imperialism,’ rather 
than anti-religious feeling. The 
Chinese in the Church and in its 


various activities were poorly pre-— 


pared for responsibility. Yet they 
have held on with courage. The 
chaff is shaken out. The real 
Church holds on with grimness.”’ 
“Many mission schools have been 
closed, but many others are points 
of strength.” A feature of the 
changing situation is seen in that, 


“Chinese principals, teachers 


leaders in other important executive 
positions, are now being taken on 
as ‘Projects’ by American Christian 
friends. If missionaries have been 
a worthwhile investment for Amer- 
ican churches in the past, certainly 
these Chinese are worthwhile to- 
day.” “The Chinese Christians are 


> 


[May, 1929 


beginning to work at genuine re- 
ligious education. What does it 
mean in school or church? In the 
schools it is purely voluntary now, 
both instruction and worship. That 
means it must be well planned and 
vital. Groups of Christians are 
studying worship and making ex- 
periments. In the beautiful central 
church in Peking, a communion 
service was held at Easter (1928) 
when delegates from all the country 
churches of Chingchao were present, 
There was a cross illuminated with 
electricity; there were special litur- 
gies and music. There were no 
announcements. And a_ beautiful 
impression of reverence was given. 
From the summer conference at 
Tunghsien students come up to 
Peking to examine and study the 
worship in their own Confucian 
and Buddhist temples in the capital. 
New plans are being tried out by 
the country churches. Laymen are 
carrying the work. The mission- 
paid evangelists can be freed for 
wider extension work and for Chris- 
tian nurture.” All this suggests a 
policy of adjustment worth knowing 
more about. | 


Notes on Contributors 


Puiturs Braptey is Professor of Political Science at Ambherst College. 

Dr. Kart Lupwic REIcHELT arrived in China in 1903. He is the Superintendent 
of the Christian Mission to Buddhists in Nanking. Dr. Reichelt has, however, been 
working for some time from Shanghai as headquarters. 


Rev. Wiuuram N. Buair is Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 


Presbyterian Mission in Korea. 


Rev. Paut DeWitt Twinem arrived in China in 1919 and passed away on 
September 23, 1923. He was Professor of Astronomy and Religious Education at 


Nanking University. 


Rev. E. W. Burt is a member of the English Baptist Mission. He arrived in 
China in 1892. He is located in Tsingchow, Shantung. : ; 
Rev. Arnotp G. Bryson is a member of the London Missionary Society. He 


arrived in China in 1902. He is located at Tsangchow, Chihli. - 
Dr. Davin C. GraHAM is a member of the American Baptist Foreign Mission 


Society. He arrived in China in 1911. 


He is located in Suifu, Szechwan. 


Mr. CuanG Fu-.ianc is Rural Secretary of the National Christian Council 


of China. 


Rev. Donatp Fay is a member of the Baptist Church. He is secretary of 


the West China Baptist Convention. 


Rev. M. H. Turoop is a member of the American Church Mission. He arrived 
in China in 1907. He is on the staff of St. John’s University, Shanghai. 
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